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CHAPTER IX. 
COYLE RANDOLPH’S WILL, 


BIGAIL BLANCHARD 
determined to remain on 
the boat while it made its 
uncertain way up the 
Ohio, in preference to 
travelling by railroad. 

They were long, cold, 
drowsy days which fol- 
lowed. The air was heavy 
with the gathering De- 
cember snows; the sky 
overhead was opaque and 
gray. The little stern- 
wheel, Messenger, plough- 
ed herself a path but 
slowly through the masses 
of mud and ice which 
choked the broad, sluggish 
river. 

The old lady and Ross- 
lyn found a cosy cor- 
ner for themselves every 

day on deck, where, 
cloaked and hooded, they could see the yellow foam which curdled 
out into the water as they floated along; or above that, where the 
pearly twilight and the soft glimmer and sparkle of the falling 
snow filled the air to the very ends of the earth. Low, sullen 
hills crouched along shore; between them there were glimpses 
of open, rolling slopes of wood and pasture, white and silent in the 
snow, or of stern mountain peaks, with the gray smoke from the 
farm-houses at their base, blown and drifted across their sides. 

But it was all dumb, dim, white, and phantasmal as a country seen 
in sleep. 
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“Let us alone!” cried the old lady, with a childish shrug of 
delight, when Randolph proposed they should land and go by rail 
to their journey’s end. “I will not lose a moment of my Sabbath 
day. This is drowsy old music, played over and over again, 
making one, 

With half shut eyes, ever to seem 
Falling asleep in a half dream.” 

The voices of the crew could seldom be heard above in the little 
cabin, which, with its quiet, its cheerful compactness, its two or 
three easy chairs drawn about the wood fire, crackling in the open 
stove, made a home picwure inside of the shifting, cold landscape 
without. 

The professor used to look around it with keen, boyish enjoyment. 

“We have left this miserable, bloody work quite behind us,” he 
used to say every day to Friend Blanchard, stroking his beard com- 
placently, at which she only smiled. 

Yet, when even she was glad of the momentary respite in which 
to take breath, could Garrick be blamed if he rejoiced to find his 
muscles and brain alike sinking down again into their normal 
stupor? This hurly-burly of work or war might be needed for the 
masses, but the cultured soul grew in quiet, or, as he expressed it, 
to Abigail, “The plebeian Jacob cheated and wrestled for his 
blessing, but Abraham waited patient until the evening, and the gods 
came and abode with him.” 

At which she laughed again; nor even replied, when he assured 
her sententiously, that ‘Too great action was the curse of the 
North; it had destroyed their social manners, as well as their 
politics and religion.” None of the crude notions of the young fel- 
low would tempt her into argument to break the quiet of her holi- 
day. 

So the long, cold, dreamy days crept by. In all his life after- 
ward, Garrick Randolph looked back on them as lifted up, and set 
apart from all the years before; a light, like that of their own crim- 
son sunsets shining through the snow, a sound, like that of the 
inarticulate music which floated sometimes to him off from shore, 
giving a strange, unreal glamour to them. Yet, under the snow 
and sunsets, and slow, drifting silence, there was an undefinable 
something, a pain and pleasure, restless, causeless, coming and gone 
like the wind; an unknown heat in his blood, an unknown thirst 
for he knew not what; a vexing, goading disquiet which charmed 
and annoyed him, 

Yet they were commonplace, monotonous days enough, apparently. 
He came out from his stateroom to the quiet little breakfast with Ross- 
lyn and her friend ; then he paced the deck or sat by the fire, studying 
the new theory of forces, until the afternoon’s long, inconsequent 
talk with the Quakeress, while she sat wrapped in her cloak on 
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deck, the keen black eyes and white hair set like a picture in the 
fur hood; Rosslyn beside her. 

He very seldom talked with Miss Burley. But he flattered him- 
self that he had an artist’s eye, and for that reason liked to note 
how the frosty wind had brought out the clear crimson tint on her 
cheeks, or to watch her step as she paced the deck. Sometimes she 
sat in the cabin, and sewed at some dainty white stuff while he and 
Friend Blanchard held their long gossips. 

She was a very simple-hearted girl, he thought, easily read as a 
page in her own Bible, and just as pure. She had no petty little 
blushes or affectations with which to recognize him as a man, 
young, and not unattractive. He had been used to such little 
decoys. The last of the Page-Randolphs was a hero among his kin, 
and he had cause to know it. But this girl spoke to the tobacco- 
spitting captain or Sam, the cook, with just the same simple 
courtesy. It did not nettle him. It was the reticence, yet hospi- 
tality of manner of a princess of the blood, as he said betore. Her 
birth, doubtless, gave it to her. Some day, perhaps, the king’s son 
would come; the hero who always ends the fairy story, and the 
princess would grow shy and distant; even vain, maybe, like other 
women, and jealous, lest her beauty should not be rare in his eyes. 

In the long, drowsy evenings, playing chess with the old lady, 
glancing now and then across the glowing coals at this rare beauty, 
he had nothing better to do than to wonder what manner of man the 
coming hero would be. Every day, as he saw her in new lights, his 
fancy about him changed. Sometimes, when he was in his berth, 
the boat rocking him gently to and fro, and the throbs of the 
engine sounding beneath him, he could not sleep for thinking of it, 

About the same period, by a curious coincidence, Garrick Ran- 
dolph, for the first time in his life, began to cherish occasionally an 
ill opinion of himself. 

Now, Friend Blanchard never argued, and took but a dull inter- 
est in the antagonism of forces; what could they do but gossip? 
She belonged, however, to the high Brahmin caste of gossips; the 
world had been a picture gallery for her, and if you looked back at 
it through her eyes, you saw groups, posed and draped with an 
artist’s touch, wonderful for their absurdity or pathos. She humored 
the young man too; photographed the Randolphs and Pages for 
him for two or three generations back. They had been influential, 
cultured, easy-livers; chivalric, also, according to jhe Southern 
code, When traits such as these were patent in her anecdotes, the 
professor would be apt to call her attention to the marked family 
features in his own face, his father’s chin, his Uncle George’s nose, 
with an unconscious vanity which keenly amused the old lady. She 
spoke of it to Rosslyn. 

“That pride seems to me natural and proper,” the girl said, with- 
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out smiling. She was leaning over the deck-railing, her grave, 
brown eyes fixed on the water. “You taught me yourself that 
vice or virtue comes to us from our fathers in the blood. Why 
should he not thank God if his is clean?” She looked down at her 
own wrist, with the milky veins crossing on it; looked at it long 
and curiously, while the Quakeress watched her shrewdly from 
behind. After a while, she said: “ Who is the Strebling that Mr. 
Randolph calls cousin?” 

“ James Strebling, of Alabama, Does thee know him, my dear? 
A flaccid, feeble fellow. His blood now, if you talk of blood, is too 
pale material out of which to make either a sinner or a saint.” 

“No. Ido not know him,” said Ross, still looking at her wrist. 
After a minute or two she gently closed and unclosed her hand; 
the muscles under the fine flesh were like steel; the life throbbing 
in her broad bosom and through her lithe, delicate limbs was keen 
and genial, and exhilarated, as the spirit of pure wine. 

“ Tam not flaccid. I will perforce be either a sinner or a saint,” 
she thought to herself. After a while she suffered the unclean 
thing to drop out of the world, so far as her memory of it was con- 
cerned, according to her old habit, and began walking up and 
down, thinking of the unusual pleasure of the sunshine in the air, 
but more of some shirts she was making for her grandfather, sing- 
ing in an undertone to herself. 

The Quakeress looked after her with a fond, quizzical smile. 

“ The sky is blue, and the sun shines, to-day,” she said. “ What 
other good news has thee heard, Rosslyn ?” 

Ross laughed, but presently she came and sat down on a coil of 
rope at Friend Blanchard’s feet, quite silent for a little while, then 
she looked up quietly. 

* You know that story I told you once? o 

“T know! Thee need not name it, my child,” her sensitive old 
face in a tremor, as she stroked the girl’s shining hair. “Has any- 
thing hurt thee, Ross?” 

“ James Strebling was that man, But Zdo not know him. It is 
the Burley blood that is in my veins, and that is good and pure,” 
lifting her face proudly. 

The next evening, when they were sitting by the stove together, 
Randolph brought up the subject of the Streblings again, but Ross 
was not in hearing. The old lady was in the mood for gossip. 

“Tt was a curious chance that kept thy property out of Jeems 
Strebling’s bands,” she said. 

Randolph flushed as if from a blow in the face. “I do not un- 
derstand. What claim had he upon it?” 

“Thee has never heard the story ?” with surprise. “I am sorry 
that I mentioned it then, Garrick. No claim,in my opinion; yet there 
were many to cry out at one time that he had not a claim, but a 
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right to all thy father had to give thee outside of the homestead.” 

“What do you mean, Friend Blanchard?” uneasily shifting his 
position. 

She poised her finger-tips together, looking with her black, bright 
eyes in the fire—relish of expectation all over her piquant, wrinkled 
face. “It is a long-ago matter, and there is no need of filling thy 
memory with old stories. But if thee will— Thy father was no 
favorite with his father, thee knows?” 

He shook his head. She had put her finger on the raw flesh when 
she touched the inalienable honor or dignity of his family. Per- 
haps she knew it, for she kept it there maliciously. 

“Coyle Randolph was but as other Southern boys. There was 
nothing which I should not tell to his son. He had a trenchant wit, 
sang a good song, drank good wine, betted heavily on his horse ; these 
things are costly, thee knows. They cost his promise of success at the 
bar, they cost a duel or two, and more money than his father would 
furnish, at the last. I was there, a young matron then, visiting 
Laura Page. It was a miserable succession of duns, of tyrannical 
rebuke on thy grandfather’s side, and fierce rebellion on his son’s, 
The end of it was, that Coyle Randolph left the plantation, swear- 
ing never to return, and that day, while in the heat of his passion, 
his father disinherited him.” 

“He threatened it, you probably mean. The Randolph property 
is large, but I value it chiefly because it never was alienated from 
the direct line. It came intact from father to son.” 

“Tt was alienated that night, Garrick. I know it, because, un- 
willingly enough, I was one of the witnesses to the will. By it the 
entire property was devised to his nephew, James Strebling, with 
the exception of the house, which belonged to Coyle from his 
mother. But only the shell of the house. The old man was merci- 
less. The old furniture, which for you, Garrick, is precious with 
memories, the pictures, the plate, every trifle which gave the boy 
name or place, was taken from him. He was left a beggar.” 

“It was but a passing whim. How long was it before he 
destroyed the will?” 

She hesitated. “This occurred but a month before thy grand- 
father’s death. I do not know when he destroyed the will. He 
died suddenly, as thee has heard, in the night, and alone. Up to 
that day, he had shown no sign of relenting.” 

Randolph turned sharply a dull, perplexed look gn her. “Do 
you mean that the will— I do not understand.” 

“Nor do I,” briskly. “It was muddy ground throughout. I 
never could find a clean path through it. The will was in a cabinet 
in thy grandfather’s chamber, to which only he had access. He, 
and his body-servant, a negro named Hugh.” 

“O, I know Hugh!” with a look of relief, as if he had touched 
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land at last. “Hugh is on the place now—he’s a sort of odd hand, 
carpenter, locksmith, what not. He has a knack for tools or 
machinery.” 

“The same man. Well, when the old man died, Hugh was in the 
room before any of the household. Thy father was at the county 
races near by, and reached home that night. When search was made 
for the will, it was gone.” She had grown interested in her own 
story, and leaned forward, her eyes still on the fire, her hands slowly 
tapping together. “The will was gone. Now, where did it go?” 
looking up abruptly in Randolph’s face. “Coyle said that it had 
been destroyed when his father’s affection returned to him. But it 
never returned. There was no relenting to the last day—no relent- 
ing,” slowly shaking her head. 

“What became of the paper, then?” 

“* Many persons believed,” the words dropping out slowly, “that 
the negro alone knew. He was brought up with Coyle, they were 
foster-brothers, indeed, and it was thought that, on finding his mas- 
ter dead, he had made way with the paper, and kept his own coun- 
sel.” 

The story was a startling and suggestive one to Garrick; it had 
touched him deeper than he cared to show—touched him most, in 
this new picture of the frank-faced, sturdy young fellow who sang 
a good song, and told a good story, and betted and fought with the 
best; who had been a grave, temperate, shrill-voiced old man when 
Garrick had known and loved him. He almost fancied he was 
standing yonder in the gathering shadows, nearer akin to himself 
than ever before. 

“T like to hear you talk of my father as a young man,” he said, 
with an unsteady smile. “It is as if he had come back to tell me 
something of himself which he had forgotten to do when here.” 

Abigail Blanchard’s eyes lighted as she watched the heavy figure 
of the man opposite to her, his head drooped on his chest, the red 
firelight playing over the sensitive, credulous face. 

“T am thankful,” she said energetically, “that no hint of such a 
suspicion ever reached your father. His idea of honor would have 
made him surrender the property to James Strebling, if he had been 
convinced the will was destroyed by the negro, and not by the old 
man.” 

“Certainly. What else was there for him to do? The property 
must have gone to Strebling.” 

After a white, he said slowly, “ But few people ever understood 
my father—there are some men always at odds with the world. 
But you interpret him rightly,” his face kindling. 

“Coyle and I were children together.” She said no more, and he 
sat motionless, his hand upon his mouth; nothing broke the silence 
but the driving sleet against the windows on the hurricane deek 
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above. He took up the tongs at last, and drove them against the 
wood in the grate, a shower of fiery sparks flickering out into the 
darkness, 

“Your story clings to me like a nightmare,” rising with a forced 
laugh. “ What if James Strebling stood in my place—held even 
my negroes, say? Why, they have been born and died side by side 
with the Randolphs for generations! Think of Bob Strebling the 
master of the garden my father and mother planted, of the chairs 
on which they sat, of their faces on the wall, of their dead bodies 
in their graves!” The thin cabin floor creaked under his heavy 
steps as he paced up and down. 

“Here are the lights and Rosslyn. Let the old story go with all 
nightmares.” 

But he walked on without heeding, stopping at last in front of 
her. “I wish I had known that fellow Hugh had ever been a favor- 
ite of my father’s. He’s had but a rough berth of it in his loft 
over the wood-shed, I’m afraid. My overseer always thought that, 
if the worn-out, out-door hands got their rations, it was enough, 
without coddling them, and I left matters to him too much—too 
much, I’ve had more hard study laid out for me than most men. 
It was my proper work, in fact. I put the rest aside.” 

She did not reply, but turned to Rosslyn, who came in all aglow 
and laughing from the cold, and bent down, holding out her hands 
to the blaze. 

For the first time Randolph took no note of her presence. 
“That old fellow, Hugh, had a wife who belonged to Strebling,” he 
said, “and one or two children—a boy about my age—Sap. I remem- 
ber it allnow. They were sold or died, I forget which; at all events 
he never took another wife. He has been a silent, stoop-shouldered 
old negro, pottering about the carpenter’s shop since I can first 
remember. He used to turn tops for me, and rig my boats. But I 
preferred to hang about the other old gray-heads, who cracked their 
jokes or sang while they rubbed down the horses. I wish I had 
known this fellow was a favorite of my father’s.” 

“It is not yet too late. Let the matter wait,” said Abigail 
Blanchard, gently, 

She found the simple-hearted Kentuckian tedious at times. He 
turned one idea over and over, like an overgrown boy, until it 
was worn to shreds. She wondered to see how patiently Ross 
listened to his prosing. But Ross’ palate was fresh. .She had not 
tasted so many kinds of wine as the old society gourmand, 

Once, however, several days afterward, Randolph’s talk became 
worse than tedious to the girl. It cut her like the lash of an 
ox-thong. It was in reference to this very subject of the will, to 
which he went back uneasily, day after day. 

They had reached Pittsburg, and were standing on the deck, 
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watching the crowd of drays and workmen on the wharf, when he 
pointed to a stolid-looking porter, rolling a barrel over the plank 
below. 

“ Now, if that will had been found,” he said musingly, “I should 
have been as sheer a beggar as that boor. In worse condition, 
perhaps, for I would have had tastes and wishes ungratified, which 
he never knew.” 

“Thee could have earned thy bread and butter,” dryly. 

He shrugged his shoulders, stroking his golden brown whiskers 
with his large white hand. 

“T never discovered the advantage which accrued to a man from 
the necessity of working for his daily livelihood. Whatever energy 
it develops could have been called out by nobler motives. The 
mean economy and cares of poverty degrade a man. They degrade 
@ man invariably, and harden a woman.” 

Rosslyn turned sharply. The professor looked at her with a 
calm, reflective smile. ‘“ How pure and soft were the brown eyes 
suddenly lifted to his!’ They were new to him every hour. Inex- 
plicable meanings were those which gathered in them.” He went 
below, muttering some line of Schiller’s, of how that her Blick was 
himmlischmild, and some other adjectives which he would not have 
had hardihood to use to himself in English. 

Now, neither Ross Burley’s eyes or temper were himmlischmild 
just now, when the people to whom she belonged were attacked. But 
the unconscious Randolph, when he joined them in the dépét while 
they were waiting for the train, half an hour later, only thought how 
pearl-like her singular purity and fairness shone among the coatings 
of soot, and foulness of the room about her. He directed her atten- 
tion to the throng of men outside of the wide door, cracking their 
whips, rolling barrels of oil, beating on the wheels of the engine. 
He could not let the subject go. It was the Southern creed, after 
all, which he had drawn in with his mother’s milk. “Talk of work- 
ing for daily bread?” he said. “The more I see of the North, the 
more I am convinced of the necessity of a fixed aristocracy for 
this country. I mean a class that need not,expend its strength for 
the means of subsistence, who can serve as a model and arbiter for 
the others. Such an one can only come from generations of culture. 
There must be thorough breeding, from the brain, to the motion of a 
hand, or the control of an eye. We have chosen our rulers from 
among tailorg and rail-splitters long enough.” 

Ross Burley’s head fell at that. There was not a slip-shod ser- 
vant-girl or greasy porter hurrying by, who was not akin to herself 
in birth and breeding. Usually she was not slow to defend her 
order; what ailed her to-day that her face lost all trace of courage, 
and her eyes seemed weighted with dulness? Yet something she 
must say. 
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She put her hand on a little girl who stood near her with a basket 
of musty cakes, her clothes smeared with soot and the rank oil. 

“ Now, the Bourbon blood might be hidden even under that,” she 
said, smiling. 

Garrick gave the child some money, and pushed her away. 
“Never. Coarse sights and sounds, such as such people know, leave 
marks which never wash away, Miss Burley. Vulgar training is 
the damned spot that will not out, whether you put its possessor in 
the White House or the Tuileries. That is fact, theorize as you 
please.” 

Miss Burley made no answer. How could she? In the market 
and alleys where she had lived, she had known sights and sounds 
which would bring a blush to this young man’s cheek. His mem- 
ory was like snow beside her own. He had been born heir to edu- 
cation and refinement which she had coined the best days of her 
life into hard cash to buy. And yet— 

They were in the train at last, driving beyond the furthest sub- 
urbs, along the narrow, black line that girdled the glittering ridges 
of snowy hills, and the endless duller white slopes between. 

She remembered that she had crossed the mountains through 
yonder gap on a Winter’s day like this, long ago. It was a different 
way of travelling, and different company! Her heart swelled 
under her jacket, her throat choked. If she could sit down now, 
up in her make-believe house in the great Conestoga wagon, and put 
her head again on the broad old knee! 

She thought of him as she had seen him down yonder, two weeKs 
ago, in the door of his tent, waving his old hickory stick to her 
good-by; and when she ran back for another kiss and hug, how he 
had laughed at her! 

“Cheer up, little sister!” he said. “Yer grandad ’ll come safe 
out of this trouble, you count on that! Why, who’ve you got but 
me? Ther’s just you an’ me in the world, Rossline!” He broke 
down at that, though he laughed louder. But she had seen the 
tears lodged in his black, stubbly cheeks. 

Ross felt the tears now on her own face. She muffled herself up 
in her vail. “God counts him of as noble birth as any of them!” 
she cried, hotly, to herself. The “Good Man,” as she had called 
Him long ago, was juster and more liberal! He had another honor 
by which to test men than learning, or their birth among pictures 
and music, and in the midst of delicate living. He knew whether 
or not the stains of those old days had gone into her soul, never to 
wash away! He had been one of her order; it was they by whom 
He had been loved, they watched Him at the cross, they died for 
Him! The earth was His now, and the fulness thereof—these 
great slopes—the snow that hid them— 

Ross, like all unreasoning women, lapsed at a touch from one 
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depth of feeling to another. She grew suddenly quiet ; her heart 
filled with the strength, with the very glow and sparkle of life. It 
was as if they had pushed her into the outer ditch, and she had found 
Him there. She held His very hands—her feet rested on His great 
world with her old sense of firm right. It did not matter so much 
if some of His people were fouled in their cradles with oil or with 
vice ! 

Looking up, she saw Garrick’s earnest, boyish eyes riveted on her 
face, and smiled brightly back at him. She knew the abyss between 
them now, and she never would suffer herself to forget it. With 
her own place, she was content. 

Shortly after which he leaned back, and fell asleep, satisfied that 
he had found some of the “ Bourbon blood” in the world, at last, in 
her. His own possession of it, he never had doubted. 


CHAPTER X. 


AMONG THE MOUNTAINS, 


Tue Japanese thrust a gritty mould into the shell of the oyster, 
which checks its life slowly. But when the bloodless thing is dead, 
they find in the shell a pearl in the likeness of one of their gods. 
There is such a mould thrust somewhere into the lives of all of us— 
human oysters—if we only know what use to make of it. It came 


first to work this “sea change” in Garrick Randolph’s life, in a day 
which he spent among the mountains, 

‘The matter was ordinary enough. The snow had drifted into the 
ravines, and half a dozen transportation trains lay blocked at Har- 
risburg, filled with troops. This was on the 24th of December. 

“T will not take Rosslyn further until the way is clear,” Friend 
Blanchard said, decisively. ‘There is a village two miles before us 
where the mountains are gathered in as solemn state as the dead kings 
in Hades. We will spend our Christmas at Rockville.” 

Randolph assented courteously, secretly chafing, according to 
the manner of men, at being checked in the middle of his journey. 
The Quakeress was a charming old woman, and Miss Burley as 
charming in another view. But he had left home to do a man’s 
work. Was he to spend his life dallying by their sides, gipsying 
through the country in this fashion ? 

They stopped at a little lath and plaster house, looking like a 
rabbit’s burrow, under one of the mountains. Rosslyn was sent 
inside to treat with the woman. 

“Miss Burley is skilful at managing those people,” said Garrick 
loftily. “She speaks to everybody,in their own patois, like a born 
diplomat.” 

“She looks at everybody’ through their best trait, so all the 
world stands at ease with her,” said the old lady, sharply. 
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There were only women to treat with; the men were gone to the 
war. They were not sorry to make a little money, or to find 
Christmas coming to the gate with such an unexpected jolly 
face. They gave up their two or three rooms, clean and bare and 
cold, and went to work with zest, to build great fires in them, 
and to bring out their sheets and blue woolen counterpanes to 
spread on the piled feather beds. Besides, Ross’ good humor 
and delight were infectious. The whole little house began to 
glow, what with the novel warmth, and flash of the fires, and her 
fun and laughter, up stairs and down. “She believed Christmas 
himself lived among these mountains,” she told the old lady, rub- 
bing her hands, and turning out the contents of the valise to find 
her a looser house dress, her eyes dancing. She went out with 
Jane, the whey-skinned, sour-looking house-daughter, to find a 
monster turkey in some of the neighboring farm-houses, and 
brought her home, both of them laden, their faces red and bright. 
Jane’s mother, who was over the stove, her skirt tucked up, cook- 
ing a famous supper, made an excuse to bring her into the little 
kitchen (as clean as a Shaker meeting-house) so that grandmother 
might hear her voice. 

“ And her face is just as sweet,” said Mrs. Baldwin, as she put 
on the griddles for the batter-cakes. “It’s got the genooine look 
in it, besides the pink and white and the yallar hair. Our Jane 
might have bin like her if sh’d had that bringin up.” 

“Seems as if I'd heerd that v’ice afore,” said the old woman, 
clicking her knitting-needles slower, “an’ I’m never mistaken in a 
vice. Seems as if I'd heerd that afore.” 

Rosslyn went out again, her curls thrust up under a woolen cap, 
to the pine forest about the base of the mountain, and came back 
laden with branches of cedar, the scarlet fire-bush, and long wreaths 
of green, delicate colt’s foot. She made two or three journeys, 
Jane helping her, and then they tacked it up about the little parlor. 

When Garrick came down for tea, between the green wreathing 
the walls, and the still, glowing bed of coals in the grate, and the 
white little supper-table in the middle, and the vine-draped win- 
dows framing the wild, desolate landscape without, the quiet wait- 
ing-room was as warm and heartsome a home picture as one would 
see in a lifetime. It touched him oddly, with as much annoyance 
as pleasure. This girl carried home about with her, he believed. 
He had no mind just now to believe anything to her credit, or to 
think of her in any way. He had been nervous and irritable during 
the last two days, angry as a fly who fears its feet are caught in the 
web. This woman, or any woman, was nothing to him, he said to 
himself as he stood there waiting. If they had gone on, he would 
have bidden her good-by in Philadelphia by this time, and there 
would have been the end of it. His twinge of pain at the thought 
but made him angrier. 
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He was not going to marry a brown eye, and pink cheek! He 
was a man of long experience and reflection. He had his ideal of 
a wife, his rules of the birth and training and character-requisites. 
Unalterable rules; and just then, the supper came in. Jane told 
him that the Quaker lady was tired and cold, and would take tea in 
her own room. 

“ Miss Burley ?” 

Miss Burley was out. 

He walked hastily to the window. The great shadows of the 
mountains had brought twilight already over the white wastes of 
snow, marked here and there only by a sunken fence or a brown 
stream creeping down to the river. 

Where was she? It was a lonely, hill country. Even if there 
were no danger, she was but a childish, superstitious girl, he thought, 
and would be frightened at the solitude, and these uncanny shadows. 
He went to the door, anxiously, but saw her at that moment 
coming slowly up the road. Then he went hurriedly back to the 
fire; he had done all that courtesy demanded; but he bent over so 
that he could watch every step which brought her nearer. Her 
most careless motion always seemed to him as if it kept time to some 
music which he could not hear. 

Presently she came in. He had never seen her in a house dress 
before. The loosened curls, the soft, sweeping folds of clear blue, 
the lace, like foam about her arching throat—well, it was a novel, 
pretty picture—what more? If Ross had heeded him, she would 
have thought the professor grim and peevish under his heavy 
politeness ; but she did not notice him farther than by a friendly 
smile. The shadow of the mountains was on her; she was silent 
and subdued. 

Randolph placed her chair at the table, moved it again, nervously, 
opposite to his own. He wondered if she remembered that it was 
the first time they had ever been alone together; he wondered if 
she remembered that she had saved his life ? 

When she sat down behind the little coffee urn, and began to fill 
his cup, he thought that if his ideal wife had ever been found, she 
would probably have filled the central place in this scene to-day. 
She was to have been an olive-skinned, fragile woman, with coils of 
black hair, and a Greek nose. She would have been southern in 
birth and feeling ; sensible; taking an interest in science, She never 
would have haunted the terminus of an underground railway for 
stolen slaves! 

Ross was quiet, indifferent; the novel pleasure of the day was 
gone, apparently, for her. He saw her glance now and then cut at 
the graying valley below, where the dumb river lay motionless and 
patient under the drifting sleet, while the black, gigantic mountains 
shouldered each other, looking down. 
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“They seem like ghosts crowding about a grave,” she thought, 
with a shiver. 

He noted the darkening trouble in her eye with a fierce jealousy. 
What was she thinking of? What did he know of the million 
fancies and plans under that broad forehead; what her hopes were, 
whom she hated—or—loved ? He was not of her kind ; he had never 
even looked into the world she lived in; he was but an awkward 
book-worm ; he had wasted over retorts and crucibles the years 
that might have made him a man worthy to be her friend. He did 
not know why he should address her coldly and formally, making 
every little courtesy of the table seem a covert rap intended to keep 
her at her proper distance; but he did it, and Ross, after a look of 
mild surprise, lapsed into silence, the look in her eyes growing 
more absent as she ate her supper, and watched the melancholy 
clouds gather about the pale, watery sunset. 

An acute pain shot through his temples as he gulped down his 
strong coffee. He went on, according to his habit, turning the one 
idea over, and over, although it was one that tortured him. He 
never had known her true self—he never would. He was at liberty 
to look at the fair mask of hair, and eyes, and color, and to admire 
it: any boor on the street could do the same. But for her secret 
thought, her confidence, her love—she held them hid away, kept for 
their master He choked: the drops he was swallowing grew 
bitter as gall to him. He resolutely bent his head, and when she 
spoke to him, answered with averted eyes. 

The little fire crackled, the sleet, blown by the wind, struck 
sharply on the window pane: they fell into silence. In a word, the 
professor was struggling desperately to recover his old self. His 
senses were for the moment cleared, and he saw a different man 
taking possession, as it were, of his body; where were his reason, 
his prudence, his unalterable rules vanishing? The heat, the jeal- 
ous passion that fevered and racked his brain, alarmed and disgusted 
him. The old fastidious, complacent spirit was not so far dead in 
him, that it could not sneer at the new comer angry and resentful. 

He had meant some day to fall in love, and to marry. All men 
did so. But there should first have been an acquaintance of-a year 
at least ; love should have been based on a thorough respect, a keen 
sympathy in all tastes and opinions— 

What was she thinking of now? The dark pupils of her eyes 
widened, and her forehead knitted as if she held back tears. She 
rose with some trivial apology—she was going away indifferently ; 
what did it matter to her that they were alone for the first time? 
that the great silent mountains, the deserts of snow, even the little, 
warm, cheerful room seemed to shut them in from the world, 

They two, alone, together. 

Ross was not going away. She only went to the window. She 
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had hard work to keep back the troublesome tears, as he guessed: 
tears, however, with which love and lovers had nothing whatever 
to do. 

The truth was, that the awful solitude of the place oppressed 
her; and the gloom, the silence in which these great monarchs of 
the world had stood for ages together. The snow, too, whose gray 
reservoirs, without a sound, had flooded the sky, blotting it out, 
was not the old, familiar snow of which she had been used to make 
balls or giants, long ago, in the days of Joe and the old Conestoga. 
This was the very realm of silence and of sorrow. Now Koss, in 
the grain, was a practical little body; she had to find for the 
vague trouble in her mind a reasonable cause. So it came to pass 
while she was eating her supper that she was picturing the miserable 
Christmas that her grandfather would spend, wishing she had found 
a larger turkey to go in the box which she sent him from Louisville. 
She had a plan for next Christmas—if the war was over—and it 
was the thought of that next Christmas, which brought the tears 
up, and made her go to the window lest she should be suspected of 
crying. 

Garrick followed her. They stood side by side; he looked down 
at the tender curve of her mouth, the truth-telling eyes. Why 
should he leave her to be the wife of another man? What if he 
were awkward, and almost a stranger to her? She came so near— 
so near. Her look, her little shy ways, her voice, were all akin ty 
him—belonged to his own soul, his own long solitude and silence, 
as if they two stood alone in a foreign world, far from their native 
country. 5 

Love? At the first bold entrance of the thought, a great quiet 
came to him, a delicious repose; it was as if the checked current, 
secthing against its barrier, angry and turbid, had broken through 
at last, and spread gently over a land which would be forever green 
and sunny. 

If she never loved him, if they parted there never to meet, it 
would not undo this which was done. He loved her. Now, in true 
love, there is always a great content and completeness, though it 
starve and die unreturned, knowing that, in some world beyond 
this, the recompense is sure, 

When Garrick heard Rosslyn speak, he listened as if to inarticu- 
late music. It surprised him, when he came out of the depth of his 
own emotion, to find that she was talking of nothing but the grass 
outside. She knew nothing of him or his love—she might never 


care to know. 

“The seed-grass looks like pearl-sprays with this hoar-frost on 
it,” she said; “and see this brier,” throwing up the window to 
break a twig of it. When she turned to show him how the thorns 
were sheathed in ice, her moist eyes were yet heavy, her cheeks 
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flushed—the hoar-frost had showered from the shaken bush in glit- 
tering sparks over her golden maze of hair. 

He took the bough mechanically, and gave it back, his eyes fixed 
on her face. 

“Miss Burley” (his voice surprised himself, it was so quiet and 
grave), “once, when I first knew you, I said that, if ever I spoke 
with you alone, I would tell you that I knew what you had done 
for me, and that I did not forget it.” 

Ross drew down her brows, perplexed. “QO, you mean the drive 
from the ford ?” 

He colored. “It saved my life.” 

“T would have done as much for any one. I incurred no risk. 
Besides, it is Pitt who deserves your thanks, if any are due.” 

She stood, playing with her frosted twig, an invisible wall of ice 
about her; no passion or force of his, he thought, could break it 
down. 

And indeed, beyond looks, the meaning of which Rosslyn was 
too slow-witted to interpret, the professor had treated the young 
girl, so far, with the just, mild consideration which he used to his 
pupils; he was a painstaking, somewhat patronizing protector, but 
no more. 

What her secret idea of him was by this time, only she knew, or 
ever will know; whether she still thought of him as Greatheart, 
and herself as Mercy, or whether she shrewdly suspected him of 
being a prig and a pedant. 

Finding that she continued silent, having forgotten, apparently, 
all that he had said, Garrick foreed an unsteady laugh, though there 
was no laugh in the grave, anxious eyes looking over her head at 
the whitened window panes. 

“In the old romances,” he said, “the adventure always begins 
by the rescue of the maiden’s life by the knight. A life saved 
serves a good purpose in the opening of a story.” 

“What good purpose?” she said, carelessly. “To the story, I 
mean ?” 

Randolph paused. “It breaks down the barriers of ceremony, 
the insincere rules of society—sweeps them away as prolix rubbish. 
It gives to the story the chance of a fairer ending.” His voice sank 
meaningly. “'They stand together no longer knight and maiden, but 
face to fage as man and woman.” 

She turned, startled at the change in his tone, and as she listened 
an astonished pain gathered in her face. 

“The bond between them removes them into a world of truth 
and reality—” 

She moved—he put out his hand to detain her, raising his voice 
hurriedly —“ Into a world where there is something deeper than the 
courtesy and badinage which you and I have known—hate and 
love.” 
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Ross stood silent a moment. There were times when she had the 
power of great reticence; her simple, serious manner, which openly 
said, “Thus far I go, but no further,” was to a man like Randolph 
an impregnable barrier. 

“We have been taught in different schools,” she said, smiling. 
“ Now, to me the forms of society are altogether useful, and not 
insincere. They would be a pleasanter bond than any uneasy sense 
of gratitude—to me.” 

“You wish me to forget what I owe to you, then?” abruptly. 

“You owe me so little!” with a slight gesture of her fingers, as 
if she threw something away. “But if it were more—Friend 
Blanchard would tell you that there was no yoke so light or so 
galling as that of gratitude. And as for me, I should not wish to be 
compelled to choose as my friend for life the man who chanced to 
drag me out of the under-tow or the burning house. He might not 
be at all a comfortable companion with whom to walk in your world 
of realities.” 

He was in no humor for jest. For the first time, she found his 
indolent face stern and immovable. She tried to pass him, but he 
did not perceive her. 

“ See!” moving her hand as though she lifted something from his 
shoulders. “I take off all weight of gratitude to me. You shali 
not impose any yoke upon yourself if I can help it. I must go to 
bid Friend Blanchard good-night, now.” 

“One moment, Miss Burley—” 

Ross drew back; when she saw how earnest he was, she stood 
quite still, her breath coming quicker, and her face a little pale. 
Garrick read it with a keen impatience. It angered him that she 
did not comprehend his feeling and respond to it, though, in truth, 
the suddenness of its heat and passion startled himself. Since he 
was a child, every shade of opinion or emotion which he chose to 
express had been watched and discussed with eager interest by his 
father or Aunt Laura. Now, at this great crisis of his life, when 
his very soul, he thought, was going out into an untried existence, 
he was left alone, and the woman for whom he risked all stood by, 
blind and indifferent. It was therefore more the petted old bach- 
elor, grown stiff in his own habits and whims, that spoke to Ross- 
lyn again, than the boy beneath, who, for the first time in his life, 
was learning to love. 

“Tt is impossible that you do not understand me,” he said, petu- 
lantly. “I have no wish to force my gratitude on you. The service 
probably was nothing to you, but it imported much to me and to 
those who care for me. But I have no wish to force my gratitude 
—no. It was another desire. I express myself ill—I have known 
so few women—having lived so much alone,” he hesitated, and then 
caught her frank, brown eyes resting curiously on his. 


” 
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“T do not understand,” gently. “Iam both dull and blunt, my 
grandfather says. You must use blunt words to me. Can I serve 
you again, Mr. Randolph ?” 

Garrick laughed; a cordial, eager laugh; something in the 
straightforward, brilliant eyes had called his manhood up alert and 
strong ; there was no hesitation now— 

“ You can serve me, surely. You talked a moment ago of choos- 
ing a friend—choose me. Let us find some quiet path in that world 
of realities, and go walking in it together, testing the world and 
testing each other. What do you say?” holding out his hand, 
forgetting to smile in his grave eagerness. 

She did not speak, though her lips moved once or twice. She 
watched him searchingly, doubting her own idea of his meaning. 

“T know so little,” he said, “ of any world where men and women 
dare to show themselves to each other as God made them. I have 
lived among books, among acids and salts. I have had no friend- 
ships nor loves among women, as other young men. I have looked 
at them through a kind of religious glamour as men did in the old 
chivalric days. Suffer me to be your friend. Suffer me to come 
near you.” 

Ross was looking wistfully out of the window. She gave a queer, 
absent little,nod. “ My friend? My friend? I know how that 
must end—I know.” 

Randolph bent forward, his eager, breathless lips apart. “I only 
ask to be your friend—now,” in a gentle, explanatory voice, as if he 
talked to a child, “Ido not wish to urge you, or to be coarse, or 
rough. Perhaps I should not have said even this until you were 
under the shelter of your own home—I know how much it is for me 
to ask. But you have seemed so near, so different from all other 
women,” looking away from her; talking to himself of her. “ And 
I am not made of stone—not made of stone.” 

He said no more, watching the erect little figure, the sweet yet 
strong face turned full toward the only light in the room. There 
were no shy blushes nor smiles on it: on the contrary, he fancied it 
had a worn, shrunken look in the last few moments which he had 
never seen before; yet, never had it seemed to him so womanly or 
so helpless. 

Now, in that moment there was a curious remembrance strong in 
her mind. 

Ross Burley lived in the hearts of a great many men and women; 
her life was too healthy and sunny and full of affection not to have 
drawn toward it many weaker, hungrier natures, She gave to them 
as a hill spring gives water, lavishly, without money and without 
price. But from love such as she read in this man’s face, when it 
had come to her before, she had turned away, pained and dumb. 
She never talked of it, or of marriage, to the young girls who were 
45 
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her companions ; their chatter seemed coarse and worldly. But one 
night long ago, sitting by her grandfather on the fioor, she had 
spoken to him of it; gravely, as she might of her dead mother or 
of Christ ; it was that night which she thought of now. 

“T do not know what love is,” she had said. “ But neither do 
these men. No; they do not know!” shaking her head as she 
looked in the fire. 

Old Joe smoked his pipe out slowly before he answered her, then 
he spoke in an uncertain way, thrusting his finger in the bowl. 

“ Some day you'll know, Rossline. Ill be glad when I’ve heerd 
that day has come, although— T'll be glad—for you see a woman’s 
veins is jest half dried up without husband and child of her own.” 
He stopped a moment, and then lifting her face by the chin, looked 
her steadily in the eyes as he said, “ Rossline, ef that day ever 
should come, remember that them as love is born agin. You’ve 
ben different from others; there’s bin hurts you’ve had. Ye’re to 
leave all behind—all, Ye’re to take no smut nor stain to him as 
calls you. Cleavin’ unto him, says the Good Man, an’ forsakin’ 
father an’ mother an’ house. Rossline, that’ll mean yer grandad 
along with the rest.” She had laughed at the time, thinking he 
jested. But he had not laughed; had grimly knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe, and after a while had drawn her on, to his knee, 
saying, “ Ye’re mine yet, Sweetheart. But ye’re to put me away 
with the rest. Mind them words of mine. Maybe some day they’ll 
make yer way clear.” 

Why did all this come to Ross Burley, now? This man had 
only offered her friendship, yet no lover that had sued to her had so 
challenged the very secrets of her soul. She struggled against ex- 
posure, she would not have her inmost fancies dragged to the light 
thus. But before all other thoughts, were her grandfather’s words 
on that night. She understood them at last. Was the time ever to 
come when she must choose between him and any other ? 

She roused herself with a sort of shiver when Randolph’s face 
came between her and the light. 

“You will suffer me to be your friend? What if we learned to 
know each other in all sincerity, face to face. It would but—” 

She threw up her hand hastily. He stopped. 

“It is a very ordinary thing that you ask, I know. Most women 
form such compacts. But I ama stranger to you. What do you 
know of me?” 

All that there was to know, came freshly to her with the words ; 
the misery, the shame that began before she was born; the years 
of abject-poverty; the years of struggle, every one of which, how- 
ever praiseworthy in itself, would be an iron bar between her and 
this man. 

“Tt is too early to ask for friendship,” she said, turning away; 
“there is too much to learn of me.” 
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“ For leave to learn it, then?” with a quick step forward. “See; 
my life i: .pen to you, every day of it—and my thoughts; they are 
both we’ and trivial enough, God knows. But I think that some 
thing has entered into them which will make them noble and true—if 
it will stay.” 

Ross blushed and laughed nervously. After all, she was childish 
in some things, and his honest, awkward gestures, his earnest, boy- 
ish eyes touched her home. And then it was so difficult for her to 
feel always guilty for James Strebling’s crime. He only asked to 
be her friend, what right had she to deny him? But he should be 
warned. 

“T cannot forbid you to stand nearer, or to criticise me,” she 
said. “But it is better that men and women should look at each 
other always through your religious glamour, I think. When they 
come face to face, they see ” 

“They see—what ?” 

“Stains, which no water will wash away.” 

“TJ do not understand you,” after a moment’s startled pause. 

But the bitter emphasis was gone already from her good-tempered, 
happy face. “No matter. Let me go now. Give me time. But 
if you will read one line, you must read all. I will keep nothing 
back.” 

He did not seem to hear her, but stood listening with an indul- 
gent smile, as to a child’s talk. Once he stooped, and took the 
branch of brier from her, with a hungry impulse to hold something 
which she had touched. When he breathed carelessly on it, the 
silvery crust of frost disappeared from the stem and seed vessels, 
and trickled down, soiling his hand. He threw it away. 

Ross nodded to it meaningly. “You brought it too close. There 
is nothing of it now but a broken bough, and a blot of muddy 
water. You are warned.” 

He laughed triumphantly. “Iam not afraid.” 

But Ross looked down at it again, as if it bore for her some pe- 
culiar meaning. 

“I do not like ill omens,” she said, gravely, at which Garrick 
smiled again complacently. Her little whims and ignorances were 
very charming in his eyes. 

When she went away, he accompanied her, holding the door open 
with his usual stately politeness, bowing low. 

“Good night, my friend.” 

“Good night.” e 

He did not offer his hand again. She was glad of that. How he 
had thrown down the bit of brier under foot, when it only smirched 
his fingers! He should know whose hand hers was before he touched 
it again. She walked heavily up the stairs, thinking how once the 
man whose child she was, had drawn on his dainty gloves because 
her fingers smelled of fish-brine. 
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When she came to her own room, she stopped, leaning her head 
and arms on the bureau, looking into the square bit of glass. Was 
it her fault that she had been born poor, and with these damned 
spots on her which nothing would take away? She looked at the 
clear-cut, delicate face, at the reasonable soul in her eyes. After 
she had made herself this, was she to give up all the chance of life ? 
Were these men, father and lover, to thrust her aside for that which 
was no crime of hers? 

Yet as she looked, a comfort began to come to her from her own 
features, “Nature stamped me a Burley,” she said. “I thank 
God for that.” She began to make ready to pay her nightly 
visit to Friend Blanchard, and as she moved about, her grand- 
father’s old words came to her persistently, how that the day would 
some time come when she would choose to leave him behind. Him, 
and the old life of which he was a part. 

“That day will never come,” said Ross Burley. “ Never.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE RECORD OF A LIFE. 


Frienp Blanchard sat reading by a lamp in her little chamber. 
The one square window was uncurtained, and outside, a single 
white mountain peak glowered down on her through the night, like 
a solitary spectre, keeping watch. At another time the solitude, and 
the terrors of the night and mountain would have been subjects to 
appreciate and enjoy, as she would the tragic music of the march 
of men going to battle, but now she had something else to think of. 
She had heard the faint murmur of voices below, then Rosslyn’s 
foot upon the stairs. When she passed into her own chamber, the 
old lady laid down her book, her eyes kindling under their black 
brows as she watched the door impatiently. 

When the tap for which she waited came, however, and Ross 
entered, she began to read placidly, after a keen glance at her. 

“ There is your chair, my child.” 

Tn the long silence that followed, the older woman looked at the 
young one once or twice, furtively, as she turned a page. 

“T think it has come,” she thought, with a jealous, fierce contrac- 
tion of her mouth and nostrils, Her love for the girl was something 
between a mother’s sense of possession, and the gallant admiration 
of aman. She scanned again agd again the figure by the fire, with 
the soft, white folds of the woolen wrapper falling about it, the 
wavy, golden hair knotted back, the blue-veined, bare feet thrust 
into slippers. “ Randolph has spoken to her. There is a look in 
her face that was never there before. Rosslyn is gone out of my 
world,” with a sarcastic smile. 
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But her eyes ached. She put her book down, and unpinned her 
cap strings. She had not known how much of her daily bread this 
girl had furnished in the last eleven years. And old age is hungry. 
When the cap was laid aside, she stood up suddenly, and, going 
over to her, stooped and kissed her on the forehead. Ross smiled, 
but the color came to the faces of both women. 

“ You never kissed me before.” 

“No. Women disgust me with their indiscriminate fondlings. 
Thy person was thine own, But thee has been as dear to me, Ross, 
as the child of my own body.” 

“T was not that. I owe you more than birth, I think. You 
made me, after the fashion in which Caspar Hauser was made by 
those who found him.” 

“ Rosslyn ?” 

She put her hand on Ross’ forehead, pushing back her head and 
looking into the pale face with its spot of scarlet beat on either 
cheek, and the steady, piercing eyes. 

“ Rosslyn, thee is not wont to nurse morbid fancies.” 

“It is not morbid,” gravely, moving gently away. “ But I am 
apt to forget what I was, or, remembering, to be ashamed of it. I 
understand why the nuns found it necessary to use the lash on their 
own bare flesh sometimes. Friend Abigail—,.” She stopped abruptly. 

“ What is it, Ross ?” 

“ Nothing,” after a short pause; “only the name which your 
people chose to be called by. It never struck me before. Friend ? 
Friend? That means so much,” looking up, her eyes growing 
uncertain, and dim. 

“Yes. It means more than any other word,” watching her 
shrewdly as she sat opposite to her on a low settee. “ When God 
gives a friend to a woman in her husband, or lover, or child, He has 
little more to give her—here.” 

“T can understand that,” said Ross, slowly. She had a thick, 
gray-bound book in her lap, something like a day-book. Her hands 
were clasped over it. Friend Blanchard took off her watch. As 
she wound it, she looked askance at the mouth, sternly shut, and 
averted eyes. 

“Can I help thee, Ross? Thee has some trouble to-night.” 

“No,” with a forced smile, “I was only thinking of the gifts,. 
which you say God has for women. But one woman cannot have 
all; one must give something up.” 

“No,” laying down the watch», “One cannot have all. But 
God gives us a choice.” 

“A choice? Yes, there is a choice.” She was silent a while, 
then lifted the book and began to unclasp it. 

“What is it that thee has there?” 

“Some old drawings of mine that you have never seen,” chang- 
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ing her seat so that she could hold the book open before them both. 
“JT wanted to look at them, and show them to you to-night.” 

“Yes.” She asked no questions, carefully avoided Ross’ face ; 
following her gravely, as she turned over the leaves to the first 
page. 

“You know what this is?” 

“T think so. Yes. A stall in the Pine Street market. But it 
was not so wretched a place as you have painted it.” 

“ Wretched ?” said Ross, thoughtfully. “Did I make it that? I 
did not intend that. I go down there often, and they give me 
such a cordial welcome! Those people were very kind to me— 
they are kinder to each other than any other class. See, here is 
where the old Conestoga used to wait for me every evening. I 
never hear such bells as ours, now. This is Scheffer’s boy to the 
right. He is a butcher out in Spring Garden. He calls his eldest 
girl for me, Rosslyn Comly. He works hard to keep his old father 
and mother in a certain idle state—that is his sole pride. He isa 
God-fearing and helpful man, with a vein of tenderness under all, 
though he has spent his life in killing beeves, His dirty face used 
to symbolize all misery and vice to me. It would do so to Garrick 
Randolph now.” 

“ Yes,” said the Quakeress dryly. “It always will.” 

Ross had spoken in a low, constrained voice, as if she repeated a 
lesson. She turned the leaf. 

Friend Blanchard smiled. “Thee has made the old Quakeress, 
in her sober carriage, look like Cleopatra under her purple sails.” 

Ross did not laugh. “No colors would paint you as you seemed 
to me that day. It was a Summer day—do you remember? 
Fifteen years ago, now—I was eating my bread and cheese here by 
these fish barrels, when you drove slowly by in the pleasant evening 
light. Oh, the loathing that came to me at that moment of myself 
and my place! I followed you then—” 

Friend Blanchard put out her hand and closed the book. 

“Enough of this,” authoritatively. “What does it mean? 
What purpose will it serve?” 

The young girl stood up, her mouth more set and stern. 

“Tt means that it is good for me to go back and see myself as I 
. was then. It means that I was in danger to-night of forgetting 
the child that left her stall, and followed you through the crowded 
streets to your home, full of a hungry discontent, asking you what 
she should do to grow like op It is better for me to remember, 
beyond that, what might have been my fate, if you had turned me 
away—” She raised her head irresolutely, and let it fall, her skin 
growing gray and dry. “What I might have been—” 

“Stay, Rosslyn!” 

“TI do not know. I was so filled with shame. That old stain on 
me was so heavy to bear. It is heavy sometimes now—” 
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Friend Blanchard put her trembling hands together to steady 
them. “Thee forgets Who sent thee to me, Rosslyn. Who had 
thee in care.” 

Ross grew pale slowly. “I do not forget. He was like us. He 
was one of us,” under her breath. 

“Why should thee think of those days with bitterness then?” 

“T am not bitter,” said poor Ross. “Only sometimes— Well,” 
with a sigh, “God knows what I would be it I did not go back 
sometimes to the place and people where I belong. I might begin 
to talk of Bourbon blood,” with a faint smile. “So I made these 
pictures, and have kept them, They are studies from nature which 
no book can furnish me. Do you remember this?” holding the leaf 
open at the picture of a girl of ten or twelve years old, tawdrily 
dressed, with rouge on her cheeks and mock pearls strung through 
her hair. 

Friend Blanchard colored. “It is a caricature.” 

“ No,” said Ross, her eyes beginning to lighten into their old 
pathetic humor as she looked at it. “That was Rosslyn Burley 
left to herself. It was the end of your experiment of the first year. 
My grandfather took me from the market, and sent me to the public 
school. At the end of the year I was to come to you—and it was 
in this fashion that I went.” She held the picture closer, her 
mouth twitching with a smile, but her eyes were wet when she 
looked up. 

“That miserable dress was the result of so many struggles and 
ambitions for that poor little girl!” she said. “It was the best she 
knew, and she did it. Beyond what you see here, whatever I am, 
came from you.” 

“No. Thee did not owe it to me that God gave thee the 
artist’s eye and hand, the talent which brought all else with it. I 
wish thee to be clear on one point, Rosslyn,” gravely. “Thee owes 
me nothing beyond advice and sympathy. I took care of that. I 
meant thee should be free from any obligation which it might annoy 
thy husband to remember. I have often wished for an opportunity 
to tell thee this. Thy education was paid for at first by thy grand- 
father, and afterward by the sale # thy designs. Thee is indebted 
to no one for the help of money.” 

“T am glad of that,” heartily. 

She turned over the leaves of the book rapidly. It was a thick 
volume, and well filled; on every page one or two studies. 

“T never kept a diary, I am so dull a writer; but I think any one 
could read my life here. It seem™plain to me. Here are the days 
before I knew you, and bits from the School of Design; there are 
receipts from the engravers who employ me, and faces of people 
whom I know—” 

She paused there. There were many of these last, as many vile 
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as pure—the vacant and ignorant, with the noble, and the common- 
place, ennobled by resolute purpose. Something which she read in 
all of them brought the healthy tone back suddenly into Ross’ 
voice. “These faces here are—people who love me, I think,” she said 
gently, closing the book. 

The old lady, seeing how the rigid lines had softened out of her 
face, and hearing her voice cheerful and full again, leaned back in her 
chair, and fell easily into the prosy current of moralizing with which 
she usually closed the day. “ After all,” she said, “life is but a long 
battle with circumstances for all of us. Thee has thine enemy there 
in visible form, Rosslyn.” 

“ Yes, it is all here,” she said, quietly. ‘“ One might guess at even 
the birth of James Strebling’s daughter, from the pages of this 
book.” 

There was a long silence. S.iddenly Abigail raised herself in her 
chair with energy, holding out her hand. “Rosslyn,” she said, 
“give me that book. It is unjust, unjust, that the sins of the father 
should fall on the children. Some day thee will wish to marry, and 
thee has no right to carry disgrace to thy husband.” 

“No, I have no right.” 

“Destroy the book, and conceal thy birth. The rest will not 
matter.” 

Ross shut the clasps of the book securely. She tried to speak, 
but did not. 

Abigail still held her hand outstretched. “I am an older woman 
than thee. I know the value of what thee is giving up. I know 
what a woman needs.” 

Ross’ chin began to quiver, and her fingers to move unsteadily 
over the cover; but she held it firm. “There is a great deal of 
comfort to me in these old days,” she said. “I will tell no lie about 
my life. I will lose nothing—but a friend who will not like its 
story, perhaps. And one cannot keep all. One must let some- 
thing go.” 

And that night, when her door was locked upon her again, there 
came to her the words of her grandfather, already made so plain, 
and then she knew that, whatever friend or true lover she gave up, 
it would not be the old man on whose knee she had sat, on whose 
breast her head had lain, and in whose heart she was so securely 
held. ; 
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RENCH cookery was simple and rather coarse until the six- 

teenth century, when Catherine de Medici, wife of Henry IL, 

and niece of Pope Leo X., brought with her Italian cookery, as well 
as Italian vices, diplomacy, fashions and manners. 

From that time (about 1550), the king, queen, and nobles of both 
sexes, vied with one another in devising the best dishes. Charles LX. 
invented the Fricandtau a Voseille (a piece of round of veal served 
in a purée of sorrel). Except roasting, it is certainly the best way 
to prepare veal, 

Then came Henry IV. (about 1589), who applied himself to 
making broth, and devised the Consommé a la Reine (chickens 
simmered, till cooked, in beef broth). It was after a grand dinner 
one day to some country nobles, and in answering a toast, that he 
pronounced that famous sentence which made him so popular with 
the peasantry: “I hope that the day is not far off when all my 
subjects will have the poule au pot” (a chicken in the soup kettle 
with beef to make broth). 

Pot is the name of the earthen kettle used in France to make the 
national Pot au feu. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century a new gastronomer 
appeared, the great Cardinal de Richelieu, who, in travelling, used 
to carry no less than sixty persons with him for supplying his table. 
The Cardinal was as fond of feasts as Sardanapalus, and had a 
Heliogabalian appetite. He is the deviser of that splendid sauce, 
the Mayonnaise, known all over the civilized world. 

Under Louis XIV. cookery made great progress. It became 
French instead of purely Italian, as it had been before. French 
cooks began to give up using so much oil, oranges, olives, ete., with 
nearly every dish. Instead of oil they used butter. Many things 
have a more delicate and agreeable flavor when sauté with butter 
than they have when sauté with oil. Louis XIV. allowed his cooks 
to wear swords and a costume nearly resembling that of a lieutenant 
of the guard. Vatel, by the way, ran his own sword through his 
heart, and not a dagger, as reported in some cook books. 

Under the reigns of Louis XV. and Louis XVL, the petits soupers 
carried French cookery to its zenith. The kings, as well as all the 
courtiers, invented various dishes ; it is since that time that we have 
dishes named @ Ja Condé, a la Conti, Soubise, ete. 

Here is a bill of fare of a dinner given during Lent, and therefore 
without meat, as the court, no matter how corrupt in morals, used 
to follow strictly the ceremonial rules of the Roman church : 
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TWENTY-EIGHT POTAGES. 

Two of profiterolles; 2 bisques of crawfish ; 2 turtle soups; 2 of muscles; 2of 
soles ; 2 of smelts; 2 juliennes ; 2 purées of asparagus; 2 of lentils ; 2 of truffles; 
2 of mushrooms ; 2 of fish eggs; 2 of artichokes, and 2 of white onions. 

HORS D’CEUVRES. 

Petits pains stuffed with roe; olives; truffles; mushrooms ; oysters; petites 

bouchées of fish. 
RELEVES. 


Two dishes of four pikes each ; 2 of four trouts each, garnished with oysters ; 
2 of two carps each, garnished with onions and Parmesan cheese ; 2 of two shad 
each, garnished with sorrel ; 2 of two dab fish each, stuffed with truffles. 

ENTREES. , 

Four dishes of sea-dragon, broiled and served with orange juice ; 4 of soles, 
garnished with crawfish ; 4 of broiled salmon ; 2 of red mullet with sauce; 2 of 
turbot, served in white sauce; 2 of sea eels; 4 perches in salad ; 2 of pikes, gar- 
nished with oysters ; 4 of fish pies; 4 pies made with livers of different fishes ; 
2 of carps, garnished with crawfish ; 2 of cold salmon; 2 large turbots, served 
cold ; 2 large salmons, served cold also ; 8 dishes of carps, trouts, shads and dab 
fish, served with jellies. 

ENTREMETS. 

Four dishes of artichokes glazed ; 2 cakes stuffed with filberts ; 2 almond pies ; 
4 dishes of mushrooms fried in oil; 4 of salad ; 4of lemons and oranges in salad ; 
4 of stuffed crawfish ; 4 of turtles; 4 of fried frogs; 4 of fried roe ; 4 of muscles 
stewed in wine ; 4 of fried oysters ; 2 of asparagus a l’huile ; 4 of broiled arti- 
chokes ; 4 of fritters of apples, pears, strawberries, acacia blossoms, etc.; 4 of 
green peas au jus; 4of créme a la Chantilly; 4 of truffles, served with a wine 
sauce, - 

The above assortment of dishes was accompanied by at least forty 
different kinds of wine, and by cakes and fruit of every kind for the 
dessert. Any one might keep Lent and fast with such a dinner. 

At another dinner, but not in time of Lent, given to Louis 
XV. by the Duke of Orleans, the following were used: 100,809 
pounds of beef and mutton; 29,045 birds (poultry and game); 
3,071 pounds of ham; 10,552 pounds of bacon and lard; 14,039 
pounds of fish; 36,464 eggs; 6,663 pounds of butter; 150,096 
pounds of bread; 80,000 bottles of wine; 20,000 gallons of vin 
ordinaire ; 800 bottles of Rhine wine; 1,400 bottles of cider; 3,000 
bottles of different liqueurs, ratafia, etc.; 8,000 pounds of sugar; 
2,000 pounds of coffee; 1,500 pounds of chocolate; 80 pounds of 
tea; 65,000 oranges and lemons; 15,000 pounds of sweetmeats ; 
150,000 pears and apples; 2,000 fine sugar plums. 

Four hundred cooks, pastry cooks and confectioners were em- 
ployed for two weeks to prepare it. 

Napoleon, although anything but a gastronomer, commenced 
giving grand dinners as soon as he became First Consul (1802), and 
had the best French cooks. Then came the festivities upon his vie- 
tories, and at his marriage with Maria Louisa, in 1810, on which 
occasion a dinner was given to over three thousand persons, 
Another and similar one was given about a year after, to celebrate 
the birth of the King of Rome. 
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Talleyrand, the great diplomatist, used to give more recherché 
dinners than Napoleon himself; but Talleyrand was a gastronomer, 
and used to make his bills of fare with his head cook while drinking 
a cup of chocolate or camomile every morning. 

The fall of Napoleon brought in a new order of things and a new 
series of festivities. Louis XVIII, knowing very well that a man, 
though he be an emperor, a king, a general, or a diplomat, is of a 
much milder and kinder disposition after a good dinner than when 
fasting, gave to the Allies the most sumptuous dinners that could 
be devised, beside supplying their private kitchens with the best 
cooks that could be found. 

To give our readers an idea of those dinners, we will describe 
parts of what was used for one of them; the account is accurate, for 
it comes from the pen of the great Careme himself: “One hundred 
cooks were employed for ten days. They used 6 beeves, 75 veals, 
250 sheep, 800 turkeys, 3,000 fat chickens, 1,000 partridges, 500 
hams, 300 smoked beef tongues, 200 pounds of sausages, 1,000 meat 
pies, 1,000 babas and sponge cakes, 1,000 large carp, 1,000 large 
pike, beside vegetables, fruit, ete. During the dinner, 10,000 gallons 
of wine and 20,000 bottles of Macon wine were drunk.” 

The Prince Regent of England, afterward George IV., as well as 
all the Allies, became a proselyte to French cooking, and as soon as 


he was installed in his Brighton pavilion, sent for Caréme, and 
began to live in truly gastronomical style. 

We will treat our readers with the bills of fare of two dinners 
given by the Prince: 


FIRST DINNER. 
POTAGES, 

Potage a la Monglas; potage garbure with cabbage; potage of rice a la 

Crécy ; potage with mushrooms @ la russe. 
RELEVES. 

Matelote of fish with Bordeaux wine; trouts au bleu; turbot, lobster sauce; 
perch au vin de Champagne ; ham, Madeira sauce; goose stewed with carrots; 
chicken a la Périgueux ; loin of veal a la royale. 

° ENTREES. 

Fillets of chicken & la Maréchale ; whitings sautés aux fines herbes; timbale 
of maccaroni 4 la Napolitaine; leg of veal a la jardiniére; salmon au beurre de 
Montpellier; pheasants sautés with truffles ; chicken in fricassée ; fillets of rab- 
bits; hashed chicken & la Maréchale; sweetbreads sautés a la Provengale; 
wings of chicken glazed with chicory ; boned partridges; ducklings in haricots ; 
chicken a la reine; little birds au gratin ; mutton chops a l’irlandaise ; fillets of 
woodcocks a la royale; plovers a la Bourguignotte; chicken legs 4 l’indienne ; 
mutton pfités a l’anglaise; pheasant with carrots; chicken with purée of celery ; 
chicken 4 la ravigote ; fillets of partridges a la Pompadour ; emincé of chicken 
au gratin; ribs of beef with glazed onions; chicken sautés a la Provengale ; 
salmis of quails, Madeira wine; escalops of chicken with truffles ; salad of pikes 
and oysters; carps with anchovy butter; lamb chops glazed; vol au vent of 
quenelles ; wings of chicken with mushrooms; pigeons a la Mirepoix ; fillets of 
voles; fillets of small birds. 
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LARGE CAKES, 

Brioche with cheese; nougat 4 la francaise; Ruin of Antioch (cake); Syrian 
villa (cake); biscuit with orange ; croque en bouche with filberts; Chinese villa 
(cake); Ruin of the Turkish Mosque (cake). 

ROTS. 

Woodcocks ; wild ducks; chickens; small birds. 

ENTREMETS. 

Truffles stewed ; jelly of oranges; spinach au jus; lobsters au gratin; pains 
& la duchesse; apricot cakes glazed; Bavarian cheese with filberts; beans in 
purée ; apple pudding au Muscat; mirlitons with lemon ; bouchées of currants ; 
acrambled eggs with truffles; potatoes a la Hollandaise; punch jelly; mush- 
rooms 4 la Provengale; turnips with sugar; jelly au rum; cucumbers A la 
Béchamel ; stuffed lettuce ; paniers with sweetmeats; Génoises au café ; Char- 
lotte 4 l’Américaine ; cauliflowers with Parmesan ; celery 4 l’espagnole ; cream 
with pineapples ; soufflé of apricots; gateaux feuilletés ; oysters au gratin; car- 
rots 4 la flamande; citron jelly; truffies 4 l’Italienne ; soufflés of apples ; soufflés 
of chocolate. 

SECOND DINNER 
POTAGES. 

Potage of chicken 4 la moderne; potage of health au consommé; potage a 
Vanglaise ; potage of rice 4 la Crécy; potage of pigeons; potage of karick; 
potage A la D’Orleans; potage of celery with consommé. 

RELEVES. 

Perch a la Hollandaise ; trout 4 la Génoise; eels & la créme; pike & l’espag- 
nole; soles with truffles au gratin; turbot, shrimp sauce; whitings fried; stur- 
geon with champagne; wild boar mariné ; chicken A anglaise; fillets of beef 
& la Napolitaine; pheasants stuffed with truffles; turkey 4 la moderne; saddle 
of veal a la Monglas; perdrix aux chaux ; quarter of lamb en rosbif. 

‘ ENTREES. 

Chicken sautés 4 la D’Artois; sweetbreads glazed with chicory ; thrushes au 
gratin; chicken A la reine; rabbits en lorgnette; quenelles of chicken; quail a 
la Mirepoix; mayonnaise of partridges; tongues A la Clermont; chicken A 
l'Italienne ; chicken en demi devil; ducks 4 la bigarade; salmon au beurre de 
Montpellier ; chicken 4 la royale; fillets of lamb 4 la Toulouse; rabbits, bay 
leaf sauce; blanquette of chicken; rice 4 la Monglas; ducklings 4 la niver- 
noise ; pheasants sautés A la Périgord; partridges sautés au supréme; chicken 
4 l’Orly ; nouilles a la polonnaise ; deer in escalops a l’espagnole; chicken with 
tomatoes ; snipes ii l’espagnole ; chicken a4 la Bellevue; fillets of soles in aspic; 
calf’s brains & la Milanese ; escalops of small birds; chicken glazed with cucum- 
bers ; pheasants a la. Richelieu; chicken salad; ham with spinach; wings of 
chicken 4 la piémontaise ; pigeons with crawfish ; chicken 4 la maquignon; vol 
au vent a la Nesle; mutton chops with purée; chicken a la Pompadour; vol au 
vent a la reine; patés of larks; croquettes a la royale; ducklings a la Luxem- 
bourg ; fishes & la Orly. Eight large cakes representing different villas and 
castles. P 

ROTS. 

Forty-eight woodcocks covered with salt pork; 12 turkeys; 24 pheasants ; 24 
fat chickens with water cress; 24 teals served with lemon; 24 chickens served a 
la reine; 24 young chickens fed with aromatized grain ; 48 quail covered with 
salt pork. 

ENTREMETS, 
Cucumbers stuffed ; currant jelly ; waffles with raisins; spinach a l’anglaise; 
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lobsters in shell ; tartelets of apricots; jelly of marasquin ; scrambled eggs with 
truffies; turnips 4 la Chartres; apple pudding with rum; cauliflowers a la 
mayonnaise ; truffles broiled; fanchonnettes with filberts; jelly with citrons; 
cake with mushrooms ; celery 4 l’espagnole; jelly with curagoa; cakes with 
almonds ; potatoes 4 la Lyonnaise ; petits pains 4 la duchesse ; pannequcts 4 la 
Chantilly ; mushrooms broiled ; lettuce, ham sauce ; cheese with apricots ; cakes 
a la Dauphine; salsify in salad; shrimps; cakes glacés; jelly of strawberries ; 
chards a l’espagnole ; souffiés of apples ; soufflés a la vanille. 

Beside all the above dishes, two hundred plates of dessert were 
served, including fruit, cheese, sweetmeats, jellies, candies, etc. 

To judge of the appetite of the “ First Gentleman in Europe,” 
we give the bill of fare of one of his dinners when dining alone: 

POTAGES. 
Potage au chasseur made with hares; potage consommé with vermicelli. 
RELEVES. 

Turbot, lobster sauce ; sea eel A la Hollandaise; chicken with caulifiowers; 

quarter of lamb a la maitre-d’hétel. 
ENTREES, 

Chicken sauté; breasts of ducklings a la bigarade; leg of veal larded, served 
in a purée of sorrel; pheasant, truffle sauce ; chicken in fricassée ; mutton chops 
sautées 4 la minute; chicken, poivrade sauce ; vol au vent a la reine; pheasants 
boned & l’aspic ; lobster in shell, Madeira sauce. 

ROTS (ROAST PIECES). 
Two woodcocks covered with salt pork ; chicken with water cress. 
ENTREMETS. 

Cabbage a la D’Artois; apple fritters ; potatoes fried ; eggs of plovers; arti- 
chokes a la vinaigrette; petits pots au fumet ; cheese with apricots ; cake with 
almonds ; jelly of oranges ; tartelets of cherries. 

DESSERT. 

Petits soufflés au café; wine; different plates of fruit, jellies, etc. 

Louis XVIII. of France, and the Prince Regent, were the only 
two men then known to be able to eat as much as a Russian noble. 

The Russian emperor, Nicholas, was also a proselyte of French 
cookery. Beside his crown, he inherited the kitchen and the cooks 
of his brother Alexander, and though the latter was fond of good 
cooking, Nicholas excelled him. 

The feast given during the eight days following his coronation 
(September 2, 1826), and by his special order, can not be surpassed 
in munificenee. 

Two hundred and forty tables were served, each with a roast 
sheep, a large cake, thirty chickens, four geese, four ducks, two 
hams, sixty pounds of boiled beef, one hundred and forty loaves of 
bread, apples, pears, plums, jelly, etc. Nearly two hundred thou- 
sand persons partook of the viands. It is estimated that about 
2,500 muttons, 15,000 pounds of beef, 8,000 chickens, 1,000 geese, 
1,000 ducks, 1,000 hams, 16,000 gallons of beer, 16,000 gallons of 
hydromel, and 10,000 gallons of wine, were consumed. 

Thus, the poor, deluded people of Europe are baited and caught 
by their good and benevolent sovereigns, 
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Napoleon III, while Prince President, resorted to the same means 
to make himself popular, and with the same success. Everybody 
remembers his famous review of troops in the plains of Satory, 
which was followed with a liberal supply to the soldiers, of cham- 
pagne, saucissons de Lyon, cigars, ete. 

There are, in Paris, at the present day, four leaders and supporters 
of gastronomical science, viz.: Napoleon IIL, Rothschild, Dr. 


Veron, and M. Charles Monselet. 
Alexander Dumas has also some pretensions, and has invented 


many dishes. Rothschild is the most fortunate of all of them, 
having in his kitchen the greatest culinary artist living, M. Guignard. 

Many tempting offers of money and honors have been made to 
M. Guignard, by princes and crowned heads, but he prefers his 
present wealthy employer, who treats him more as a friend than as 
a paid employé. 

Napoleon’s cook, M. George, is probably next to M. Guignard, 
and is treated as kindly as the latter, by his imperial employer. 

Dr. Veron, and MM. Monselet and Dumas, have good cooks, 
and often make experiments with them. 

The last dishes invented by Dr. Veron are: Salmis of breasts of 
quail; game with essence (essence of game used instead of broth) ; 
fillets of chicken stuffed with ortolans and-truffles. 

Alexander Dumas has devised the following salad: Put ina salad 
dish, a yolk of egg, boiled hard, with a tablespoonful of oil, and 
make a paste with it; then add a few stalks of chervil, chopped fine; 
a teaspoonful of tunny, mashed; same of anchovy, pounded ; a little 
French mustard; a small pickled cucumber, chopped fine ; the white 
of the egg, also chopped fine, and a little soy. Mix the whole well 
with two teaspoonfuls of wine vinegar. Then add two or three 
steamed potatoes sliced, a few slices of beets, same of turnip-rooted 
celery, same of rampion, salt and Hungarian pepper to taste. Move 
gently for twenty minutes, then serve. 

French cookery is just as much appreciated in America as in 
Europe. The old belief that French dishes are too highly seasoned, 
which was started by two different classes of persons, but each for 
the same purpose—self-interest—is dying away every day. There 
are too many Americans going to France every year, to keep up 
the old prejudice. 

The two classes we allude to are: the professional cooks of the 
country; who, when asked for a French dish by the master or mis- 
tress, add about twenty times too much pepper to their ordinarily 
too much peppered dishes, and send them to the dining room as 
genuine French cooking. 

The others are, certain compilers of receipt books; who in order 
to attract attention to their theories, and sell their books, define, 
with all the rhetoric at their command, “ French cookery,” as illus- 
trated by the cooks of this country. 
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We are sorry to say, that as a consequence of all this, hundreds 
of dyspeptics are made every day. 
A French cook, in this country, commands from sixty dollars to e 
two hundred dollars a month; others, from fifteen dollars to thirty 
If first-class restaurants, or hotels, could have the same 
kind of cooking done by ordinary cooks as they have by French 
cooks, they certainly would not pay such high wages. 
There is at least as much difference between a dish prepared by a 
French cook, and another and the same prepared by another cook, 
than there is between a broiled steak and a fried one, or between 


baked meat and roasted meat. 
Pierre Buor. 
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MY friend, O, my dearly beloved ! 
Do you feel, do you know, 
How the times and the seasons are going ; 
Are they weary and slow? 


Does it seem to you long, in the heavens, 
My true, tender mate, 

Since here we were living together, 
Where dying I wait. 


*Tis three years, as we count by the Spring-times, 
By the birth of the flowers. 

What are years, aye! eternities even, 
To love such as ours? 


Side by side are we still, though a shadow 
Between us doth fall ; 

We are parted, and yet are not parted, 
Not wholly, and all. 


For still you are round and about me, 
Almost in my reach, 

Though I miss the old pleasant communion 
Of smile, and of speech. 


And I long to hear what you are seeing, 
And what you have done, 

Since the earth faded out from your vision, 

And the heavens begun; 
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Since you dropped off the darkening fillet 
Of clay from your sight, 

And opened your eyes upon glory 
Ineffably bright! 


Though little my life has accomplished, 
My poor hands have wrought; 

I have lived what has seemed to be ages 
In feeling and thought, 


Since the time when our path grew so narrow, 
So near the unknown, 

That I turned back from following after, 
And you went-on alone. 


For we speak of you cheerfully, always, 
As journeying on: 

Not as one who is dead do we name you: 
We say, you are gone. 


For how could we speak of you sadly, 
We who watched while the grace 
Of eternity’s wonderful beauty 
Grew over your face! 


Do we call the star lost that is hidden 
In the great light of morn? 

Or fashion a shroud for the young child 
In the day it is born? 


Yet, behold! this were wise to their folly 
Who mourn, sore distressed, 

When a soul that is summoned, believing, 
Enters into its rest! 


And for you, never any more sweetly 
Went to rest, true and deep, 

Since the first of our Lord’s blessed martyrs, 
Having prayed, fell asleep! 


Pue@se Cary. 
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PACKETARIANS. 





HEY are a curious folk, the Packetarians. Theoretically, 
people admire them, but practically they despise them. The 
world has tacitly agreed to regard them as men of noble and heroie¢ 
character; while, if the world knows anything at all about them, 
it knows that they are for the most part villains, and very common- 
place, vulgar villains at that. In common with those drunken, dirty 
savages, the red men, they are idealized by the ignorant, and decked 
out with brave ornaments of poetry and romance, but the stubborn 
facts of dirt and rascality remain, in spite of theory and imagination. 
But perhaps I had better define the term Packetarian, since it has 
not yet been dignified by the attention of lexicographers. 

A Packetarian is a sailor, yet a sailor is not necessarily a Packet- 
arian. The genus sailor may be divided into three distinct species ; 
the man-of-war’s-man, the whaleman, and the Packetarian. The 
names of two of these species are definitions in themselves, but the 
name Packetarian embraces not only the seamen who man the sailing 
packets that cross the stormy Atlantic, but also those who sail on 
board the Californian and Australian clippers. These men differ 
widely from their brethren of the navy and the whaling fleet, and 
rightly regarding themselves as the aristocracy of the ocean, hold 
their humbler kindred in contemptuous pity. 

The distinguishing characteristics of these three species are from 
the differences in their seafaring experience. The discipline of a 
man-of-war is peculiar, and its unvarying, inflexible routine affects 
the character of the men who are governed by it. The discipline 
of the whaler can scarcely be said to have any existence. The cap- 
tain generally knows his crew thoroughly, for they are usually his 
fellow townsmen, and as a whaling voyage lasts for months and 
frequently for years, the relation of the captain to his crew has very 
much of a family and patriarchal character. But on board a swift 
packet, or a sharp clipper, the treatment of the sailors is entirely 
different. The captain’s first, last and only care is to make a quick 
passage. Hence he drives his ship to the utmost, and in driving his 
ship necessarily drives his men. Prompt, instant, intelligent obedi- 
ence is exacted, for the speed and safety of the ship depend upon 
the unhesitating rapidity with which the officer’s orders are obeyed. 
The Packetarian is thus trained in quite another school than that of 
the frigate or the whaler. He is quick, bold, self-confident, reckless. 
He is preéminently the fast man of the ocean world, and it is his 
ambition and pride to be called a “wild Packetarian.” He is the 
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best practical seaman that sails the sea, but he is likewise the most 
lawless and conscienceless of men. 

For the last ten years the race of Packetarians has been steadily 
decreasing. The steamers have fatally injured the packets, and the 
Panama railway has damped the ardor of the clipper captains. In 
a few more years the Packetarian may share the fate of the Dodo, 
and vanish from the face of the earth, or rather, of the water. 
Packet ships still swarm at our wharves, and the fact of their exist- 
ence implies the fact that they are manned by sailors, but it by 
no means follows that they are manned by Packetarians. It is the 
education of the packet ship that makes the true Packetarian, and 
not the mere fact of belonging to a packet’s crew. As a man may 
pass through college and fail to become an educated man, so many 
a sailor makes a voyage on board a packet, and yet is never entitled 
to be called a Packetarian. Once, three-fourths of the crew of a 
Liverpool liner were Packetarians; now three or four much-prized 
specimens are the utmost that a captain can hope to find among his 
crew. Clearly the Packetarian is doomed, and so let me try to 
sketch him briefly, before he passes away forever. 

Theoretically the Packetarian is a free agent, and ships on board 
of whatever vessel he may select. Practically he is the veriest 
slave, and is bought and sold by his boarding-house keeper. The 
manner in which this is done is somewhat as follows : 

The Packetarian has been ashore in New York for six or eight 
days. During that time he has been pretty constantly drunk, and 
his money is now nearly gone. This fact becomes patent to his 
landlord, who keeps a miserable den of a sailor’s boarding-house in 
Cherry street, and he thereupon determines that Jack must get a 
ship at once. So, having judiciously reduced him to that stage of 
drunkenness in which the victim is able to walk, but is quite 
unconscious of what he is doing, the landlord takes him to a shipping 
office and guides his hand while he makes his cross to the shipping 
articles of a Liverpool packet. He is then taken back to his board- 
ing-house, made helplessly drunk, his advance wages taken by the 
landlord in payment for alleged claims for board and extras, and he 
is given in charge to a boatman and rowed off to his ship. 

When he reaches the vessel—which has hauled out into the 
stream to prevent the escape of the sailors already secured—the 
Packetarian, who is far too drunk to stand, is hoisted on board by 
means of a line made fast around his body. <A chest, a canvas bag 
and a mattress are hoisted up after him, and carefully searched for 
concealed liquor by one of the mates. He is then pushed down 
into the forecastle, and his worldly goods pitched after him. He 
lies wherever he may happen to fall, and sleeps the sleep known 
only to the drinker of strychnine whiskey. 

In the course of six or tern hours he awakes, searches his chest 
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and bag for his whiskey bottle, and finds that it has been removed 
by the careful foresight of the mate. Whereupon he sits still for a 
time and contemplatively curses his fate; ascertains from some 
more sober shipmate the name and destination of the vessel, and 
finally staggers up on deck, and seeking the mate, begs for a little 
whiskey. ‘The mate, if hg is a wise man and understands the man- 
agement of sailors, mosalih out a glass of liquor and gives it to 
the man, who then announces that he is ready to “turn to.” 

The ship is fairly at sea by the time the crew are sufficiently 
sober to do their duty. After the tug-boat has cast loose from the 
ship the men are mustered on the forecastle, and the first and 
second mates proceed to select their respective watches, each choos- 
ing amaninturn. During this ceremony the true Packetarian has 
an opportunity to display his self-appreciation by contemptuously 
cursing his shipmates. He derides their personal appearance, and 
hoots at the idea that they are fit companions for a Packetarian. 
So well understood is this peculiarity of the Packetarian that it is 
the best passport to the favor of the officers, and inspires the crew 
with a profound respect for his superiority ; such an idea as that of 
resenting his conduct never entering their humble minds. “There 
are twenty-eight men, altogether,” remarked a mate to his subor- 
dinate, when the crew were first mustered. “Twenty-eight men,” 
contemptuously commented a sailor—“‘ twenty-eight things I call 
’em!” “Tl take that man,” cried the mate, at once recognizing in 
his contemptuous speech the lofty soul of the Packetarian. 

The popular impression as to the character and personal appear- 
ance of the sailor is that he is a bluff, honest-looking fellow, with a 
countenance much bronzed by exposure to wind and weather; that 
he invariably dresses in a blue jacket, white trousers, tarpaulin and 
pumps; and that while he is as innocent and simple-hearted as a 
child, he is much addicted to the use of strange and barbarous 
oaths, whereby he evinces a deep-rooted antipathy to his timbers, 
toplights, and other curiously-named portions of his physical 
frame, the exact location of which is not laid down in any merely 
popular treatise upon physiology. So pure and honest is he, that 
at his death he doubtless shares the fate which was in store for 
the youthful Wackford Squeers; he goes “right slap to heaven, 
and no questions asked.” 

Far different is the Packetarian of reality from the sailor of 
fiction and of the stage. His face is certainly bronzed, but it is 
also ruddied over with the glare of the burning rum that is con- 
suming his body and his soul. He certainly swears, but then he 
uses the hard, cruel, perfectly intelligible and wholly unpoetical 
oaths of the bully and the prize-fighter. And in point of dress, 
alas, how unromantic is his appearance! 

Usually he wears a blue or red flannel shirt, never putting on a 
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coat, except in the coldest weather; a pair of very ancient and 
greasy pantaloons patched on the comprehensive principle of the 
more patches the merrier; and a pair of heavy boots with soles 
half an inch in thickness, designed to protect his feet from the bogs 
and swamps that are well known to abound on ship-board. As to 
a covering for his head, he is by no meays particular, but prefers in 
pleasant weather to wear a Bendigo, whith is a skull cap formed of 
eight pieces of differently colored cloth, and is usually manufactured 
by himself in spare moments on Sunday afternoons. When thus 
arrayed, sprinkle him liberally with grease and tar, and you have 
the Packetarian, as he presents himself to the eye of the flesh. 

Careless as he is as to his dress during six days in the week, he 
respects the seventh by making, if possible, an elaborate toilet. 
On the morning of that day, a bucket of water is passed down into 
the forecastle, and applied to what the Packetarian recognizes as the 
only legitimate use of that element—once so harmless, until perverted 
by the temperance people. His ablutions ended, he shaves, “ bends” 
a clean shirt, and finishes his efforts at self-ornamentation by bor- 
rowing a comb from the fortunate possessor of that article, and 
reducing to order the masses of his hair, tangled by a week’s neglect. 
When arrayed in his new and brilliant Bendigo, he ascends to the 
deck, and leaning against the bulwarks smokes a contemplative 
pipe, or flirts with some fair daughter of Erin who may chance to 
be among the steerage passengers. 

Need anything be said as to his moral character? He is nearly 
always a drunkard, generally a bully, and frequently a thief. There 
are honest and upright men among the Packetarians, but they are 
the exceptions, and I speak now of the class and not of exceptional 
individuals. So common among them is the custom of appropriat- 
ing the effects of weaker shipmates, that the name of the celebrated 
Black Ball line of Liverpool packets has become among sailors a 
mild synonyme for larceny, and complaint is daily made in the fore- 
castle that clothing, tobacco or other property, has been black- 
balled by some larcenous member of the crew. 

As has been said, not all the crew of a packet are Packetarians, 
There exists also the oppressed and despised “ Rainicks ”—name of 
unknown origin and contemptuous signification. Among these are 
comprised all who from inexperience or stupidity are not deemed 
worthy to rank as Packetarians. The “ Dagos,” which term in- 
cludes the natives of the countries bordering upon the Mediterra- 
nean, whose ignorance of the language renders them unable to do 
their duty, form a sub-division of the Rainicks. It is the Rainicks 
who suffer from the brutality of ill-tempered officers. 

Concerning the ill-treatment of the men by the captain and mates, 
there is something to be said on both sides. As a rule, no true 
Packetarian is struck or otherwise maltreated by his officers, for the 
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simple reason that he is able and willing to do his duty without the 
persuasive influence of the fist, the rope’s-end or the belaying-pin. 
But in the case of men who have shipped and received their advance 
wages as able seamen, and who, after the ship is fairly at sea, are 
found unable to perform a single one of the duties which they have 
been hired to do, is it to be wondered at that the officers are indig- 
nant at the cheat which has been put upon them? Sometimes, out 
of a crew of thirty men, the bulk of the duties belonging to the 
able seaman, the reefing, handing and steering, must be done by the 
half-dozen Packetarians who may be found among them. The rest 
of the men cannot steer, are of little use aloft, scarcely know the 
names and position of the running rigging, and are, besides, too 
stupid by nature, and too imbruted by rum to perform any duty 
with intelligence. The mate, who finds his orders neglected, be- 
comes enraged, and beats and kicks the men—unwisely, it must be 
confessed, but not unnaturally, all things considered. True, there 
are officers who in deliberate cruelty are fiends incarnate, and who 
are indiscriminate in their brutalities ; but ordinarily none but those 
who cannot or will not do what they have shipped and are paid to 
do—none but the incapable or the mutinous, feel the weight of the 
belaying-pin or the handspike. 

Not many years ago, a clipper ship sailed from New York, bound 
to San Francisco. When she reached her port, nearly thirty of her 
crew were missing, and such was the popular indignation against 
her officers, that the authorities had great difficulty in protecting 
them from the mob. Of the merits of the case I know nothing, 
except from hearsay. The officers were men whose previous repu- 
tation had been that of “hard” men, but they claimed that the 
crew had mutinied and attempted to take possession of the ship, 
and that, in self-defence, they had killed the missing men. 

I have made at different times four passages across the Atlantic 
under the command of one of the officers of that noted clipper, 
during two of which passages I was in his watch. I can state with 
absolute truth that I never knew him to strike a sailor who did his 
duty. When men refused to go aloft at his order, or hindered the 
working of the ship by their stupid inactivity, he was quick, hard 
and cruel; but I never knew an instance in which a good sailor had 
reason to complain of his severity. 

There are a few officers in the packet service who love brutality 
and maiming and murder as though they were absolute devils; but 
with such men I have never personally come in contact. There are 
stories told concerning men now living—stories which there is no 
reason to doubt—which, in cold-blooded, deliberate cruelty, surpass 
anything to be found in the annals of the Inquisition. 

Young people who have read Marryatt and Cooper and Michael 
Scott often imagine that it is a pleasant thing to be a sailor. The 
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Packetarian forcibly though inelegantly expresses his idea of the 
romance of a sailor’s life by the forecastle proverb: “A man who 
goes to sea for pleasure ought to go to hell for pastime.” In spite 
of the exaggeration common to most proverbs, this one contains a 
world of prosaic truth. The sailor’s life is that of the Irish houd- 
carrier, plus the necessity of working at night as well as in the day, 
plus the danger of fire, shipwreck and fajling overboard, and plus 
the discomforts of the forecastle. No one thinks of becoming a 
hod-carrier for pleasure, and yet it is an easier and pleasanter life 
than that of a sailor. At sea the sailor leads a life of hard, almost 
uninterrupted labor, and of almost constant danger; and on shore. 
his highest pleasure is found in the most brutal and debasing de- 
bauchery. Precisely in what consists the romance of his profes- 
sion, I acknowledge that I have never yet been able to ascertain. 

Passengers of a poetic temperament, who have witnessed the 
process of reefing topsails, are accustomed to grow enthusiastic 
when speaking of the wild excitement of the scene. It may be a 
very nice thing to contemplate from the deck, but it is an entirely 
different affair to those who actually do the work, Picture to your- 
self a Winter’s storm on the coast. Reluctantly the captain, who 
has carried sail to the latest moment, gives the order to reef. After 
the halyvards are let go, the men square in the yard so as to shake 
the wind out of the sail, but the frozen braces refuse to run readily 
through the blocks. A few men then station themselves at the reef- 
tackles, and the rest of the crew hurry aloft. The rigging is cov- 
ered with a coating of ice that chills you to the bone as you cling 
to the cold, hard shrouds. The yard, too, is icy, and the foot-ropes 
are stiff, and crackle and sag irregularly and with sudden slips 
under your weight. Perhaps you are thefirst aloft, and are to pass 
the weather earing. If so, you sit astride the extremity of the 
yard-arm, and, steadying yourself by leaning against the lift, pass 
and knot the earing as soon as the reef-tackles are hauled out. 
Meanwhile your fellow-shipmates are tugging at the reef-points, 
leaning over the slippery yard, baffled by the stiff, icy sail, hampered 
by the frozen reef-points that refuse to be knotted, while from the 
deck the officers hurry them by encouraging shouts, or still more 
quickening oaths, Were the biting wind, the handling of the frozen 
sail, the danger of falling into the wild water, or, still worse, on to 
the hard, unyielding deck, all undergone under a sudden impulse of 
noble, self-sacrificing bravery, there might be a certain fierce pleasure 
in riding the yard-arm or hauling at the bellying sail; but to do 
this for fifteen dollars per month is not in the least romantic, but is 
simply very hard work for very poor pay. While I was before the 
mast, I never remember to have remained on deck when the topsails 
were flapping to the wind and the reefers were called away, unless 
on duty at the wheel or on the lookout; but I never yet saw the 
pleasure in reefing topsails in a Winter's gale. 
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Hard work is the Packetarian’s usual habit when at sea; but he 
has his hours of relaxation. In pleasant weather, one of these is 
the dinner hour. The watch sit on their chests in a sort of circle. 
The salt pork or beef is placed in a small tub on the floor among 
their clustering boots, and each man seizing it with one hand, cuts 
off a portion for his own use with his sheath-knife, and rapidly eats 
it, using his left hand as a fork to steady the meat in his private 
pannikin. Dinner being over, pipes and tobacco are produced— 
pipes whose stems have been reduced to an inch in length by 
repeated breakages, and tobacco in the form of plugs, which last is 
prepared for smoking by being shaved up into fine pieces by the 
knife, and then rolled in the palm of the hand, Under the soothing 
influence of the tobacco, the men wax musical. Some one is called 
upon for a song, which he at once proceeds to sing in a very loud 
voice, the rest of the watch coming out in great strength in the 
chorus, a knowledge on their part of the tune being considered 
quite immaterial, provided only it is sung sufficiently loud. Thus 
“lightly fly the moments fledged with music,” until the dinner hour 
is over and the voice of the mate is heard in the unwelcome sum- 
mons, “Turn to, all of ye! ” 

As a nation, we are proud of our merchant navy and of American 
seamen. Many people may be surprised to learn that, out of the 
crew of an average-sized packet ship, not more than three or four 
are of American birth. Nevertheless, every Packetarian claims to 
be an American, and will readily fight any man who dares to doubt 
his assertion. An Irishman with a brogue as rich and strong as 
ever gladdened the ear of an enthusiastic Fenian will sign his name 
John Smith, of Boston, and will swear that in Boston he was born 
and bred. 

A curious collection of names might be made in a packet’s fore- 
castle. Rarely, if ever, is a man called by the name that he has 
signed to the ship’s articles. I have had scores of shipmates whom 
I never knew except by some such name as Turpentine Jack, 
Whiskey Johnnie, Charcoal, Shakety Jack, Dublin, Limerick, or 
Liverpool, You might fancy that these men were South Sea Island- 
ers, were you to judge by their names and their curiously tattooed 
arms; but, like the shipwrecked man who knew he was in a Chris- 
tian land as soon as he caught sight of a distant gallows, you need 
merely listen to the oaths that swarm from their lips to know that 
you are “among Christians!” 

The warm-hearted generosity of the sailor is a matter of implicit 
faith with those who have no personal acquaintance with him. As 
a matter of fact, the Packetarian is usually as hard-hearted and un- 
feeling as a man can well be. I once knew a poor fellow whom the 
crew had nicknamed the “Churchyard Deserter,” on the ground 
that his appearance indicated that he ought to be in some resting- 
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place for the dead rather than among the living. One night the 
watch below were awakened by the dismal grvaning of the poor 
wretch, who informed them that he was dying. With curses at his 
inconsiderate interference with their slumbers, and with the pleasant 
request that he would “die and be d—d,” the men turned over 
and composed themselves again to sleep. The man would have died 
utterly unheeded had it not been for one bright Irish boy, who 
leaped from his bunk, and running to the dying man’s side, besought 
him in pathetic accents to “lave him his chist.” 

I have just read over what I have written, and though it may 
seem to bear hardly upon the sailor, I cannot see wherein I have 
failed to write the exact, impartial truth. Wretched, degraded, 
lost as are these miserable men, they are all the more entitled to the 
sympathy of better and happier men. How to change their con- 
dition for the better, I confess I cannot see. It is certain, however, 
that in aiding them, the first step must be to place their precise con- 
dition before the public. Those who regard Long Tom Coffin as 
the type of all sailors, will never believe that they need to be aided, 
reformed, cared for. Writing as I have done, I have yet felt the 
keenest sympathy with those who were so long my comrades and 
brothers, in the days when Ocean was our hard, stern step-mother. 
And to-day there are no men whose misery touches me more pro- 


foundly than does the apparently hopeless wretchedness of the 
reckless, shameless, godless Packetarians. 
AN EX-PACKETARIAN, 
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N the declining years of the Commonwealth a select fraternity 
of learned men were in the habit of meeting at the Warden’s 
lodgings, Wadham College, Oxford, for the purpose of discussing 
various novel problems, such as the circilation of the blood, the 
Copernican hypothesis, the nature of comets and new stars, the im- 
provement of telescopes, the abhorrence of nature for a vacuum, 
and the laws of gravitation. These men sprang direct from the 
brain of Francis Bacon, who has since had the double misfortune of 
being charged with dishonesty by his biographers, and of being 
defended by Mr. Hepworth Dixon. 

The novum organum and the advancement of learning inspired 
them with the desire of examining the mysteries of nature, and of 
emancipating themselves from that “dead philosophy of words,” 
the logic of the schools ; while in the “ New Atlantis” the scientific 
society, as it exists in the present day, is prophetically described. 

The Invisible College (as they called themselves) was composed 
of Royalists, and was not altogether innocent of intrigues in favor 
of the Restoration. In 1659 they moved to London, and continued 
to meet at Gresham House till it was turned into quarters for 
Monk’s soldiers. But in the year of the Restoration their meetings 
were revived, and in 1663 they were incorporated as the “ Royal 
Society for the Promoting of Natural Knowledge,” under a charter 
from the King. 

In those early days the Fellows were not entirely free from the 
superstitions of the age: they went out in the morning to collect 
May-dew, made use of the divining rod, and believed in witchcraft, 
touching for the Evil, and the medicinal properties of the horn of 
the rhinoceros or unicorn, The transfusion-of-blood theory having 
sprung up, a medical F, R. 8. selected the blood of a sheep to inject 
into the patient’s veins, because, as he explained, the sheep was 
symbolical of the Agnus Dei. However, they did much for true 
science even then: Evelyn contributed a paper on the anatomy of 
trees; Wren was making experiments upon the pendulum ; Robert 
Boyle upon the air-pump; and a commission was dispatched to the 
Peak of Teneriffe. 

Now, while these philosophers were knocking at the door of 
Truth, and peeping through the key-hole, a certain: Cambridge 
professor opened it and let them in. Isaac Newton was proposed 
by the Bishop of Salisbury in virtue of his mathematical abilities, 
and, while yet a very young man, sent them a telescope of his own 
invention, which was immediately adopted throughout the scientific 
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world, and which, with but slight modifications, is still retained. 
He was afterward elected President, and held that office for twenty 
years, regularly attending the meetings of the Society. 

Soon after their incorporation, the Fellows began to dine together, 
according to the custom of Englishmen, and the King sent them 
venison. He also presented them with a mace, said to have been 
the identical bauble refused by Oliver Cromwell, and a pair of load- 
stones. He always displayed an interest in their proceedings, some- 
times suggested methods of investigation, and once won a wager 
“on the compression of air by water,” which proved that his 
scientific abilities were of no mean order; but if he preferred the 
laboratory to the council-room, he preferred Nell Gwyn’s apartment 
to the laboratory. 

At the close of the seventeenth century the Royal Society had 
struck roots throughout the whole world of cultivated mind: the 
younger Winthrop had corresponded with it from his peaceful 
library in New London; Sorbiére -had written an account of it; 
Leuwenhoeck had presented his microscopes to it; William Penn 
had been admitted among its members. It had published many 
volumes of the “ Philosophical Transactions,” and had revealed to the 
world the gigantic discoveries of Newton; it had taken into its lap 
the infant science of geology, and had dandled the steam-engine of 
Savery upon its knee; it was unconsciously nurturing the growth of 
sciences then unknown :—that of electricity, for instance, was born 
from this society, and in the eighteenth century Benjamin Franklin 
was presented with the Copley medal and made a Fellow, without 
payment of the usual fees. It was to the “ Philosophical Transac- 
tions” that he contributed his memoir on the immortal paper kite. 

Hitherto nothing had come amiss to the Royal Society: it had 
labored in every region of knowledge; in the atmosphere, and in 
the skies, in the crust of the earth; among the flowers, and the 
beasts, and the fowls of the air; in the language, the races, the 
maladies, and in all the mechanical arts of man. Sir Hans Sloane 
presented his zodlogical collections to the society, and Sir William 
Jones his oriental manuscripts. Herschel handed them a new star, Sir 
Benjamin Brodie an eccentric disease, Woodward showed them fos- 
sils, Captain Cook gave them astronomical observations from a newly- 
discovered world ; they endorsed Davy’s safety lamp and Babbage’s 
calculating machine; and as early as 1699 they had sent a traveller 
to explore the interior of Africa, But it soon became apparent that 
one society could not embrace so many sciences, and others were 
originated. Earliest among these were the Medical Society (1752), 
the Linnean (1788) and the Royal Institution (1790) ; they were 
quickly imitated, and it is marvellous how many of these societies 
now exist, especially when it is remembered that the dead lan- 
guages are still preferred to the living sciences in all the English 
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schools, and that it is considered less disgrace to a gentleman to be 
unacquainted with the commonest terms in geography, physiology, 
etc., than to make a false quantity. How long this is likely to last, 
it is difficult to say. It is of course perfectly right and proper that 
no young man should be allowed to enter the Church till he has 
spent four years at the university, and imbibed a good, sound, clas- 
sical education; but why should Z have been brought up in igno- 
rance of the language I speak, the body I wear, and the planet I 
reside in, that I might be made conversant with Apollo’s beauty, 
Hercules’ muscles, Juno’s jealousy, Aphrodite’s peccadilloes, and 
Jupiter’s adventures as a goat? If this kind of knowledge is 
essential to theologians, let it be confined to them; the layman is 
not called upon in after life to conjugate the verb ruazr@ or to 
describe the demi-monde of rakish goddesses and celestials about 
town. 

But the Royal Society—to return from this fiery digression—is 
the parent of all these associations, and holds a position of its own, 
The F, R. S. is a real diploma which, of late years especially, has 
been very carefully dealt out; a certain number of vacancies are 
annually filled up, and the council select from the candidates those 
whom they consider most worthy of the honor. But as for the 
F.R.G.S., F.LS, FP ZS, PAS, PRS. L, PLES, FCS, 
F. R. A.S., with almost any other letter or letters intermediate be- 
tween F. and S., which some writers carry behind their names in 
title-pages like a tail, they simply indicate that the bearer subscribes 
regularly to the society whose initials he thus makes use of. Socie- 
ties are therefore composed more largely of patrons than of working 
members; and as their expenses are frequently heavy, this can 
scarcely be avoided, though a distinction might be made between 
the member who subscribes money and the member who subscribes 
money and talents too. 

The small societies appear to be attended chiefly by old gentle- 
men, to whom it is a kind ot mild evening party, and who are some- 
times a! le to get up and say something which would not be toler- 
ated elsewhere. “I have listened, Mr. Chairman, with great delight 
to Mr. Rutemuppe’s able, I may say, admirable paper, but I must 
request his indulgence, sir, to ask him one or two questions in 
reference to his—/ur—Aur [can’t think of another word ]—paper. 
I believe, sir, I am correct in stating that it was in the commence- 
ment of that—hur—/ur [becomes radiant ]|—contribution—hur—ad- 
mirable contribution—that he referred to a peculiarity in the con- 
formation of the Madagascene skull. Now, sir, I will at once 
confess that I have not had the fortune to visit that remarkable 
contri: —Awr—island, though I have always desired to do so, 
[Here the speaker will sometimes break into a little gentle auto- 
biography.] But, sir, I am acquainted with most of the works, in 
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fact, I believe that I may say, all the works that have been written 
upon that—hur—hur—island. And, sir, I cannot neglect this oppor- 
tunity of paying a compliment, or rather I should say, a homage [is 
pleased with the term and repeats it, blandly smiling }—a homage to 
the venerable Ellis.” Here a brief but interesting biography of 
Mr. Ellis, after which the speaker is apt to become confused and 
forgets what he began to speak about, and wanders vaguely into 
some other science; then his friends begin to pull his coat-tails, and 
he turns round to whisper with them; a dead silence ensues, and he 
suddenly sits down. This sort of thing is called discussion, which 
sometimes verges on personality, when the discussers do not happen 
to agree. For instance, at the Ethnological Society a gentleman 
rose and said that he had not read M. Du Chaillu’s book, but that 
he disbelieved his statements; upon which M. Du Chailiu spat in 
his face, a mode of expressing indignation peculiar to llamas and 
Frenchmen. Upon the question of this gentleman’s veracity, I may 
have something to say in Tue Gataxy, by-and-by; but upon this 
one particular point (the use of vegetable fibres for musical instru- 
ments), I may at once say that he was right enough. It is very 
much to be regretted that science should not possess those soothing 
effects popularly ascribed to the fine arts; but there are few meet- 
ings of the British Association, where all the societies repair under 
their respective banners, that some battle royal does not take place. 

One society, however, succeeded by its patient labors in extin- 
guishing a controversy. It was the custom of the Ionian philoso- 
phers to reverence one or other of the elements as the primary prin- 
ciple of Nature; some water, as Thales; others fire, as Heraclitus. 
In the same way when geology began to be studied, some believed 
as Werner, that water was the origin of all changes in the crust of 
earth; others, fullowing Hutton, believed in igneous influences. The 
disciples of the two philosophers were distinguished by the names 
of Neptunists and Vulcanists, and a very hot contest ensued, the 
more so as it was peppered with theology, the fire theory being 
offensive to Noah’s flood. The founders of the Geological Society 
(1807) determined to shut their ears to the dispute, and to content 
themselves with accumulating facts, which in course of time decided 
the vexed question beyond a possibility of doubt. The Geological 
Society therefore has earned itself a place in the history of modern 
progress. 

The Zodlogical Society is something between a grave scientific 
body and joint-stock company. It is the same society which issues 
those memoirs that are read with attention by the savans of Europe 
and America, and which purchases lions, elephants and monkeys 
for the delectation of the public. Their gardens form, perhaps, one 
of the most remarkable monuments of British enterprise. Once, it 
is said, the speculation was in rather a bad way; the shareholders 
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were selling out, when salvation appeared in the form of a hippo- 
potamus. Never was beauty received with such rapturous homage as 
this monster of ugliness, Comic songs were composed in its honor, 
It was the engrossing topic of conversation, and the gardens were 
crowded for a twelvemonth. 

In the season it is fashionable to go to the Zodlogical Gardens on 
Sunday afternoons; admittance only by private tickets. The vile 
public may walk about the empty streets, or commit suicide, 
or go to church, while within the charmed barrier may be 
heard not only the growling of Carnivora, and the chattering 
of Quadrumana; but also those sounds which distinguish the 
serious orders of the human family; the haw-haw of the guards- 
man, the lisp of the fine lady, the bawl of the county squire, 
and the cackle of the chaperone. Let us turn from the vul- 
gar crowd which surrounds the slobbering sea-bears or the Prince 
and Princess of Wales; let us turn from this broad gravel walk 
where, remote from cages, the beau-monde promenades, Let us go 
to the Bengal tigers. The two animals are playing, leaping over one 
another’s backs. Look at that white-haired, yellow-faced man; 
how his fingers curl! how his eyes shine! That is an old Indian 
sportsman, and many a tiger has he slain; not from howdahs, like 
griffins, and careful old civilians with large incomes, but in the 
jungle, face to face, hit or miss, kill or die. See how the memories 
flash and die out upon his weather-beaten face. He is thinking of 
the man-eater which carried him a quarter of a mile in his mouth 
and then dropped down dead from previous wounds, It is a capital 
story, and he tells it with wonderful fire and spirit, only, perhaps, a 
little too frequently. Rutemuppe, who belongs to the Statistical 
Society, calculates that he tells the story at the Oriental 365 times 
a year, and some people say that he learnt it by heart out of the 
Bengal “ Annual.” Let us go down this shady walk. An open 
enclosure. <A beautiful antelope is before it; a still more beautiful 
couple. How they lean on each other; see how often their hands 
meet; what pretty gestures and soft, uncaused laughs, and furtive 
looks. What a duet of heart-melodies in tender sighs and dulcet 
nonsense words. And before them stands the antelope, gazing at 
them with its gentle, mournful eyes. Can those eyes indeed be an 
animal’s? Are they not human; nay, angelic? “Pat him, dear- 
est.” “Yes, see how they brighten!”—Yes, my young friend. You 
might have seen it on the cage. “TZhis animal bites!” Sweet omen 
of misplaced confidence and blighted trust! They turn away; the 
young man sulky, and screwing up his finger in a pocket handker- 
chief, the young lady thoughtful. Where could her Alphonso have 
learnt such dreadful language ? 

Ah, gentlemen of the Zodlogical Society, you have much to an- 
swer for. Little did you think that by exhibiting wild animals in 3 
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state of captivity you would prove the innocent means of dividing 
your fellow creatures into pairs, and of chaining them together in 
the gilded cages of domestic life. Little did you think how many 
silly hearts would flutter among those gardens on Sunday after- 
noons, ready to be caught by beauty-nets and pinned down upon 
the matrimonial board. Gentlemen, can you pretend to believe that 
all these lovely creatures came to look at your guadrupeds? Now, 
to connive at the flirtations, and to further the ultimate union of 
the sexes is not to advance the true interests of zodlogy. From 
you, at least, Dr. Gray, we should not have expected this. 


The meetings of the Royal Geographical Society are also fre 
quented by the fashionable world, ladies being admitted ; but noth- 
ing of that kind ever goes on within its sacred walls. Before the 
paper is commenced, the audience may be observed staring at two or 
three gigantic maps which usually cover one wall, and which seem 
to excite a painful interest, which the after proceedings of the even- 
ing tend rather to increase than to alleviate; for the long pole is 
difficult to manage, even in the veteran hands of Mr. Arrowsmith ; 
it dances at the end like a snag, and frequently, when directed to 
Captain Speke’s Mountains of the Moon, turns round like a Virgula 
Divina and falls with a splash into the Tanganyika Lake. How- 
ever, that is a trifle. The Geographical Society is one of the won- 
ders of London, and it is a grand thing to see Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison with his retinue of dukes, bishops, lords, foreign ambassadors, 
members of Parliament, and grandees of science, mount the plat- 
form and seat himself in his throne amid unanimous applause. Nor 
is it undeserved. How genially he introduces the distinguished 
traveller of the evening to their notice; how briefly he alludes to 
his merits, that they may at once have the pleasure of hearing his 
communication; with what courtesy he comments upon it after it 
has been read; and how blandly he smothers anybody who rises up 
against it. Always excepting the Objector-General, who has cer- 
tain privileges of his own, and who never yet believed anything, or 
agreed with any body. Sir Roderick is a model chairman, and 
though he is a man of fashion, though many men of science a little 
distrustful of him, and some perhaps a little envious of him, on that 
account, are apt to speak disparagingly of his scientific knowledge, 
there can be no doubt that he is one of the greatest of our geolo- 
gists. He often speaks of himself as a “rescued fox-hunter,” and 
at the last annual dinner in proposing the health of Sir Francis 
Grant, the President of the Royal Academy, he mentioned the curi- 
ous fact that they used to ride side by side to hounds in Leicester- 
shire (and he said they rode straight, too), before one had thought 
of being a painter or the other a geologist. Sir Roderick’s fame 
is firmly based on his great work “Siluria;” and Von Buch is said 
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to have exclaimed, after reading it, “ Henceforth this shall be my 
geological bible.” Sir Roderick also made an impression upon the 
public by his pamphlet which prophesied the presence of gold in 
Australia. As a patron of geography, he has done great things. 
The Society has been made a success by his industry and tact; he 
has frequently acted as an ambassador from science to the state, 
and it is owing to him, in a great measure, that the British Govern- 
ment has so warmly patronized explorers. But as a geographer, he 
is not entitled to any distinction as an original worker. I mention 
this because Dr. Livingstone dedicated his first book to him as the 
originator of the Central-African Plateau theory, and because the 
gentleman who does the geographical articles in the “ Quarterly ” 
usually pays him an elaborate compliment on those grounds, when- 
ever he reviews a work of African travel. 

It is now established as a fact in science that Central Africa is 
an elevated table land, and this discovery, like most others, was 
made by degrees. It was Buffon who gave the leading idea. He 
believed that Central Africa contained great longitudinal chains of 
mountains, and conjectured their general course and elevation in 
accordance with his theory of the earth. Lacépéde, accepting this 
idea, formed these chains of mountains into a grand plateau, of 
which he supposed the interior of Africa to consist. In his “Mé- 
moire sur le Grand Plateau de l’Intérieure de Afrique, Annales du 
Mus. d’Hist. Naturelle, tom vi.,” he says: 

Nous ne devons pas considérer ce grand plateau comme une élévation régu- 
liére, comme une convexité plus ou moins arrundié, comme une sorte de plaine 
immense exhaussée au dessus des contrées qui l’entourent. Sa largeur, sa lon- 
geur et le nombre des riviéres qui en découlent, et qui ne doivent s’en échapper 
que par les vallées latérales plus ou moins larges, et plus ou moins profondes, 
doivent vous faire croire que ce plateau est composé d’un systéme de mon- 
tagnes. 

Ritter improved upon Lacépéde, as Lacépede had improved upon 
Buffon. He disapproved of his arrangement of the mountains, and 
asserted that all Africa, from the Cape of Good Hope to the tenth 
degree of north latitude, is one continuous and immense plateau, 
which is formed by a succession of terraces rising one above another. 
This table land is traversed by no great river. The Nile, Niger, 
and the Congo are mere rivulets compared with the immense masses 
of water which descend from the steppes of Central Asia. He 
therefore conjectured that the heights of the central region contain 
great lakes which absorb the running waters, a supposition which 
explorations have partly proved to be correct. That Sir Roderick 
may have arrived at the same conclusions from his own independent 
investigations is probable enough, and it is certain that the theory 
circulates under his hand and seal; but he has no claim to be con- 
sidered its originator. 

The meetings of the Geographical Society are of a popular char- 
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acter, but plenty of good, solid work is done in the cabinet. Among 
its active members are Sir Henry Rawlinson, Viscount Strangford, 
the Orientalist, Lord Houghton (Monckton Milnes), Mr. Crawford, 
Lawrence Oliphant and Mr. Clements Markham. The secretary of 
the Society is Mr. Bates, whose work upon the Amazon is well 
known. The Society awards two gold medals every year, and 
grants sums of money, scientific instruments and scientific instruc- 
tion to explorers. It has a fine library, where one can always find 
the last new book of travel, sometimes the traveller himself, and 
where one can hear the latest news from Central Africa or the court 
of the Grand Lama. 


There is a young society, which makes a great deal of noise, and 
which scientific men in foreign countries often ask one about with 
curiosity. This is the Anthropological. It has been established 
but afew years. Its principal conductors are not very distinguished 
men, and yet it has grown into a state of rampant prosperity con- 
trasting strangely with the decrepitude of its venerable rival, the 
Ethnological, which nevertheless includes all the great anthropolo- 
gists. How is this? 

In the first place, there is a great deal of rude energy in the new 
society; it hunts up members and drives them resolutely into its 
fold; it has even made an occasional foray into the enemy’s camp 
and carried off some of its subscribers. Then, it publishes largely ; 
the original contributions to the “ Anthropological Review ” are not 
always of the first quality, but nothing relating to its science can 
appear in the two worlds which is not immediately absorbed by 
that hungry periodical. The society has also done good work in 
translating such works as those of Waitz, Blumenbach, Carl Voght, 
and others. 

But the real cause of the success of the society I believe to be 
this: it invites freedom of expression. Captain Burton once called 
it “a refuge for destitute truth.” At the other societies a great deal 
of deference is paid to the convenances, and discussion is shackled 
lest prejudice should be wounded. The Anthropological Society 
started with a broad and ambitious programme. Anthropology is 
the science of man. The society therefore declared its willingness 
to receive all contributions which would throw light upon our mys- 
terious selves. It was willing to study man as a fossil, as an animal, 
and as a thinker. On one evening it was to be paleontological, on 
another physiological, on a third political or theological. Above all, 
it was declared that the society did not commit itself to any theories ; 
that it desired only to discover the truth. 

Now this is precisely what the public wants. Recent researches 
have created in all cultivated minds a curiosity, an anxiety even for 
the elucidation of the great question whether we came, physically 
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speaking, from above or from below, from the angel or the ape, and 
there will be no rest till it is elucidated. Upon this question 
nothing will be received without proofs ; the days of the “ thou shalt 
believe” are past. Formerly the great philosophers, who were also 
priests, flung their dogmas to a kneeling crowd. Now the crowd 
sits in judgment, politely puts the dogma into its pocket, and weighs 
the theory in the balance as exactly as it can. 

It must be confessed that the leaders of the Anthropological 
Society have been occasionally guilty of intemperance in a scientific 
sense, and display a settled animus against theologians and the 
lower races. Some allowances can be made. Exeter Hall is 
certainly very trying ; but still they should avoid partizanship, and, 
whatever their private opinions may be, should be careful not to 
promulgate them as .those of the society. It is difficult to be 
terribly in earnest without committing little errors in good taste, 
and the society is not entirely guiltless of these. Some day, no 
doubt, we shall see it on its platform in a dress-coat, passing a cam- 
bric handkerchief across its lips ; at present it is in its shirt-sleeves, 
and diffuses the odor of hard work. But for all that it is not to be 
despised, and has already, unless I am mistaken, stamped its hoof 
upon the age. 

W. Wixwoop Reape. 











THE HARLEY PATENT. 


HE early breakfast was ready and waiting; had been ready 
and waiting in fact since before the cold, gray light of the 
December morning showed how thick the crust of frost was on the 
window-panes, and that the snow had drifted through the night ina 
great bank against the north corner of the house. 

Within the kitchen where the breakfast waited it was warm and 
cheery. <A well-trimmed lamp was burning, the covered dishes on 
the hearth emitted savory odors, and there was a general and com- 
fortable appearance of preparation for an event. On a chair-back, 
behind the stove, hung a man’s underclothes; on a side table was a 
new black leather valise, a worsted muffler, and an overcoat; and 
all these, as well as the woman who was the only occupant of the 
room, had a punctual, expectant look. And yet, things waited. 

The woman glanced up at the big-faced clock as time slipped by, 
saw that it was ten minutes after six, thought to herself there were 
but forty minutes till train time, and then opened the oven door and 
looked in once more at the muffins. “ Muffins,” she reflected, rather 
gravely, “should be eaten when they are just done.” She went 
over to the window, scratched away a bit of frost-wreath, and looked 
out; thought it was too bad he should have such a cold morning for 
starting, shivered, and went back to the fire. 

Folks have different ways of waiting; this woman had a patient, 
or, I think it would be better to say, a passive way—a way which 
is not acquired as patience is, and results only from one of three 
things: total depravity, French philosophy, or cool Quaker blood. 
It resulted, in her case, from the last. 

The clock ticked away ten minutes more. She said to herself, 
“Ruby’ll wake up pretty soon,” and she stooped and turned the lit- 
tle earthen bowl of milk which was attaining lukewarmness before 
the fire. 

A minute later there was a sudden stir in the chamber adjoining 
the kitchen, the door of which stood open; then a man appeared, 
pulling on his pants. 

“Ruth,” he called, yawning, “ what time is it ?” 

“ Nearly half-past, Gilbert,” she answered. 

“ Half-past six! Why in the world didn’t you call me long ago?” 
He was wide awake now, and rather petulant. 

“T think thee’ll have time,” she replied. She didn’t think it worth 
while to remind him that he had told her not to call him the night 
before. 

“Time!” he muttered, beginning to look about for his things, 
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She was used to having him a trifle cross in the morning. Peo- 
ple who go to sleep on a brain-full of blow-pipes and bi-carbonates 
are apt to be so. All she said, therefore, was, 

“ Come and take some breakfast. Everything is ready, and thee’ll 
be warmer dressing, after.” 

He thrust his feet into his slippers, and came shuffling out to the 
table. [lis tawny hair stood out from his head like a mane; he had 
high shoulders and long, awkward arms and legs, but, when the 
lamp-light fell on his face, it showed, in singular contrast to his 
figure, fine, effeminate, Greek outlines, languid, oblopg, gray eyes, 
an ill-balanced front, and a handsome mouth. 

He fell to eating the stewed chicken and fried potatoes in a rapid, 
abstracted way. His wife did not sit down with him. Spite of her 
placid acceptance of things as they came in general, it was rather 
easier, upon this morning in particular, not to give herself much 
time for thought. She bent over the black valise, having a final 
oversight of its contents; not that there was any need of this, for 

tuth had packed the valise herself, and what she did, did not need 
doing over; but she lifted the corners of the things in a dainty way, 
just to assure herself that the six well-bleached shirts, the blue, 
home-knit socks, the handkerchiefs and the collar-box were each in 
their proper place. It might be a good while before she should 
have the comfort of attending to his clothes again, and she lingered 
over them for this last time. 

“Ruth,” he said, in a minute, catching sight of her, “ you’re not 
opening that case, are you?” Collars and socks were rather indif- 
ferent matters at that time to Gilbert Harley; his wife might putter 
over them as long as she pleased, but, beside such things, the black 
valise contained something with which even she might not meddle. 
What this was which it contained was the outward and visible sign 
of whatever inward and spiritual grace there was in him. All that 
you would have found, though, were some of the nicer instruments 
and the chemicals pertaining to electro-plating, as it was dreamt 
of several years ago. But in these you would have found Gilbert 
Harley’s fate. 

Ruth said, “ No, Gilbert, I did not touch that.” 

He finished his hurried breakfast, and began dressing himself. 
When Ruth carried a dipper of hot water into the bed-room to him, 
she glanced at the two-year-old boy sound asleep still in the bed. 
“Tm afraid Ruby won’t wake before thee has to start,” she said. 

“Well,” Gilbert answered, jerking the comb through his thick, 
fair hair, “that is all the better. I don’t want to make much of 
this parting. We'll treat it as much like a trifling matter as we 
can. What we want to keep in our minds and before our eyes, 
Ruth, is our future.” 

“Yes, Gilbert,” she acquiesced. 
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“Tt’ll be but a little time. The price we have to pay for success 
will be small compared with what many give. A few weeks, or 
possibly a few months of separation, a little calculation to make 
things go as far as they will for the present, and then I shall have 
my process patented and in successful operation, and we shall be 
rich and distinguished; That is enough to crowd out the pain of 
any small sacrifices, isn’t it, Posey ?” 

“ Yes, Gilbert,” she aequiesced again, going to fasten his necktie 
for him. 

He kept on talking till he was dressed; he had a peculiar voice 
and a shrill, nervous way of uttering his sanguine sentences which 
made them sound more convincing than if they had been spoken 
with moderation. His wife followed him and waited on him very 
much as a blooded dog waits on his master. 

“Thee hasn’t forgotten anything, now ?” she asked at last. 

He was shaking himself into his great-coat, pulling the worsted 
muffler well up about his ears. 

“No, I believe not. There is Bowen’s letter to Professor Pro- 
chaska. That letter will be worth a small fortune to me, and the 
bottle of bi-sulphide that I couldn’t get in the case, and Hazleton’s 
pamphlet—” He was feeling of one pocket and another, as he 
made his inventory. 

“ And the money, Gilbert ?” she reminded him. 

“ Yes, Posey,” a little shade going over his face. “The money is 
all safe, and the first thing it will buy will be a dress and shawl 
for my little girl, and a suit for the boy.” He put his arm around 
her; his expression was a conflict between the pain and the pleasure 
of going off. 

“ Nothing very costly, thee knows,” she put in, gently. 

Another shade went over his face. He hated to have to be so 
calculating ; to have it always thrust upon him that they were poor! 
“Perhaps not very costly for this time,” he answered, “but by 
another Winter there won’t be much that I shall have to deny my 
wife and boy. Our ship will be in by that time, darling.” 

“But we must be very prudent till the ship is fast to the wharf,” 
she answered, raising her sweet face with a look of wistful anxiety 
to his. 

Perhaps if it hadn’t been Aer money he was going to spend, these 
allusions wouldn’t have made him uncomfortable. They did make 
him uncomfortable, however, and he was a man who hated to be 
made so. ~ 

“We'll be as prudent as church mice till I get my patent,” he 
said, lightly, not wanting to show his annoyance. 

She glanced up at the clock then; she was one of the sort who 
would have reminded the sheriff of the hour if she had been wait- 
ing for her execution. 
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“T see,” Gilbert said in answer to her look, and holding her a 
little tighter to him; “I mustn’t stop, must I?” 

They walked along in silence to the door, and heard the car- 
whistle in the distance. For weeks past the start which Gilbert 
Harley was now about to make had been his abiding and all-absorb- 
ing thought, his impatience had hardly tolerated the necessary delay ; 
but when it came to the point, to the very act of parting, when the 
pain of separation from his pretty wife and rosy boy came to him 
with realization, he hesitated and held back, and left it for her to 
make that final physical wrench which is so hard, and yet nothing 
except for what it symbols. This was the way with this man 
always. The impulse of the minute was the strongest goad. 

“Tl kiss Ruby for papa when he wakes up,” Ruth said, resolutely, 
loosing herself from his arm and forcing her white face to smile. 
Then she opened the door, let in the pale, yellow light of the 
December morning, and the flying crystals of blown snow which 
filled the keen air. They looked once more into each other’s eyes, 
their hands parted their clasp; then he was breaking his way 
through the snow-banks, sinking knee-deep where his weight let 
him through the frozen crust, slapping his long arms across his 
breast, his fine, fair hair flying out as he turned on to the road and 
faced the wind. 

Ruth went back into the kitchen. Reuben woke up in a few 
minutes, and she comforted herself over her round, rosy, two-year- 
old baby while she dressed him and fed him bread and milk by the 
fire. 

“Poo’ mamma!” said the baby, with some mysterious two-year- 
old intuition, his little, fat hand wandering over her full, fair throat, 
and reaching up to her rounded chin as the “comforting ” proceeded. 


Gilbert Harley, stepping out into the frosty sparkle of the Winter 
morning, stepped quite unaware into a new sphere. The blue air, 
with its glisten and spangle, sent a thrill through his blood—hot, 
rich blood that it was—but he had no premonition that, as his long 
legs plunged into the snow-banks, he was plunging into a career 
widely different from that of his past. 

We need to know something more of this young man. The town- 
folks of the plain, heavy Pennsylvania village which had always 
been his home, called him “queer.” As a rude, spindling boy, they 
said he ought to be whipped into wood-chopping and chore-doing, 
instead of wasting his time whittling, and reading, and wandering. 
As a young man, they shook their heads over him. He was un- 
stable ; he taught school and wasn’t popular; he edited the county 
weekly and wasn’t consistent. Then he got married, and took to 
daguerreotyping, and seemed to do rather better in these capacities 
than in‘others, but still broke away from time to time, and dabbled 
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in things which his neighbors didn’t understand and didn’t believe 
in. He was boyish, immature, seemed to have no grasp or control 
on his own powers; but still he was vehement, eloquent, with a 
certain self-assertion which prevented his being despised. Ordina- 
rily, people who are not understood are suspected. In Gilbert 
Harley’s case there was one exception. The wife he had married 
neither understood nor suspected him. She was a quiet, brown-eyed 
little mouse of a woman, of Quaker parentage, and with some little 
property of herown. Gilbert and she had been three years married, 
and no one had ventured to hint that they were not very happy. 
It was shrewdly surmised that they had lived on her money, and 
how long that would last, and what they would do after it was 
gone, had been a fruitful theme for speculation, when suddenly the 
community had been startled by the intelligence that young Harley 
had invented a new process in sun-typing, a wonderful improvement 
upon daguerreotyping, then the only process known. ‘To get this 
new process which he had invented patented, would render him 
wealthy and distinguished. The town folks were “glad that all his 
book learning was going to amount to something.” His quiet little 
wife was very proud, not so much of the fortune and distinction 
which were coming to them as of having Gilbert appreciated. The 
Harley Patent—while it still belonged to the future—was the source 
of universal congratulation, and the occasion of an unfamiliar 
respect to the inventor. 

Perhaps Gilbert’s most salient trait at the time of his arrival in 
Washington, which took place toward noon of the day on which 
we have seen him leave home, was his want of self-knowledge. 
He believed in himself implicitly, but he did not know himself at 
all. He had his enthusiasm and his idea; with these he was hurl- 
ing himself against the world. He had been happy in his past 
life; he had had from childhood an assurance that he should 
accomplish something beyond the common, He had accomplished 
it; he was about to be rewarded, and he was well content. His 
past domestic life likewise had been full of happiness. Perhaps he 
didn’t require home pleasures quite as much as some men; _per- 
haps his enjoyment in his boy had been less keen than that of other 
fathers, for he was somewhat visionary. As he was absorbed and 
studious, he thought of what he was to do in the future for his 
wife and child rather than of what they did in the present for him. 
He acted out his own nature relentlessly, and his happiness lay in 
being allowed to do so unquestioned. 

He left home with two letters of introduction. The first of 
these which he presented after his arrival in Washington, was to 
Professor Prochaska. This Professor Prochaska was a quite emi- 
nent savant, and a critical man of the world. He listened with 
attention to Harley for half an hour. Of course any bore might 
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have made the polite professor listen; but he did more than listen; 
he attended to what he heard, and having heard, invited the young 
inventor to dine with him the following week. In truth, Harley 
was just one to force his way and escape being overlooked. He 
made a kind of relievo against conventional appearance. His awk- 
wardness was unembarrassed; his self-confidence was emphatic. 
His personnel, with his tall, ungainly, slender figure, his long yel- 
low hair and fine Greek features, was striking. He had a shrill, 
vibrant voice that would say its say in short, nervous phrases, 
which had the sound of sharp, staccato notes on a tense string ; and 
it was vain to attempt to enforce silence when he was not inclined 
to be still. Yow might be conscious of his awkward legs and 
arms, but he was conscious only of his idea. He went to the pro- 
fessor’s dinner with no more embarrassment than he had shuffled 
out to Ruth’s breakfast table; yet the professor’s dinners were 
among the “events” of scientific society. There were but six 
guests that day, and when they rose from the table about ten 
o’clock they adjourned to the drawing-room and were received by 
the professor’s daughter. 

Miss Prochaska was by birth a Russian. She was a woman of 
twenty-six or eight, and affected a matronly manner. She was 
large, blonde, and stately; her hand and arm were well moulded 
and patrician. She had presided over her father’s establishment 
for ten years and had profited by her observations. Her manners 
were easy and elegant, her tact something artistic. She had talent 
which she never exhibited; she had a heart, undoubtedly, for her 
health was quite perfect—but she was never guilty of sentiment. 
Finally, her manners were free, while her*dignity was unimpeach- 
able. She took liberties with men, but they never took liberties 
with her. Her rooms were the rendezvous of the élite. In them 
entire freedom prevailed. All might do as they liked; talk, write, 
read, lounge, look on. The entrée to these rooms was somewhat 
difficult to obtain. To be tolerated there,one must be in some 
manner remarkable. 

Professor Prochaska said in a slightly indifferent way on entering 
the room, “ Aurora, this is Gilbert Harley,” speaking with a for- 
eign accent, and referring to the note of introduction for the name, 
which he found himself unable to recollect. 

Miss Prochaska smiled graciously, motioned Gilbert to a seat, 
which he did not take, and set apart ten minutes in which to sift 
him. If he had been reserved, gentlemanly or slightly agreeable, 
she would, when the ten minutes had expired, have smiled more 
graciously than before, and afterward said with a yawn, 

“Papa, a bore! Don’t have him here again!” 

But Gilbert was ruce and fluent, absorbed in himself, quite inat- 
tentive to her. She looked at his odd figure and Greek face ; when 
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the ten minutes were up, she felt that she had not quite sifted him. 
She rose, however, apparently unconscious that she was interrupt- 
ing one of his sentences, just touched his arm with her handsome 
hand, on the third finger of which she wore an emerald that reached 
to the knuckle, and said, in perfectly pure English, “Come in at 
twelve to-morrow.” Then she swept back her train of purple 
moiré and passed on. 

Harley threw himself into the chair she left; he was conscious 
that a large, blonde woman had been attending to him; that was 
all. Being cold and restless, he was not, in a general sense, fond 
of women. Their little “softnesses” and exactions annoyed him. 
Besides, they seldom listen well, and he liked a listener. 

Further still, he was effeminate himself; at heart he liked finery: 
scents, lawn handkerchiefs, gold studs, good gloves. Men who 
like such things may be gallant, but they are seldom affectionate. 

He had done a great deal of talking that evening, and, feeling 
tired when he threw himself into the chair, he closed his eyes and 
meditated. What he thought of was the incidents of the day—not 
as they affected his future advancement, but as they appealed to his 
present appetites. He thought of the dinner; of the soups and 
sauces which had given him a hitherto unknown gustatory thrill ; 
of the delicious smack of the mellow wines; of the “feel” of the 
Axminster carpet under his feet; of the pleasant, half-appreciated 
ensemble of warm-toned pictures, white statues and graceful people 
about him. The shimmer of Miss Prochaska’s purple silk crept 
across his nerves—the warmth and light and perfume steeped his 
senses deliciously. He felt suddenly that it was for such things he 
had been made! By and by, without having spoken again to any- 
body, he took himself off, back to his small, cold room up in a 
second-rate hotel. His depression and the reaction were painful, 
and lasted till he found himself at Professor Prochaska’s, at noon, 
next day. Miss Prochaska spoke to him on business, and to the 
point: “ You are perhaps making some pecuniary sacrifice to secure 
your patent, Mr. Harley?” It was her way to understand people. 

“Yes, I am,” he answered. 

“You are prepared to wait patiently for—perhaps for years?” 

“TI don’t expect any such delay. The advantages of my process 
are too plain.” 

“You are aware that it will not be solely a question of advan- 
tage?” 

“Of what else, then?” 

“Of influence often, sometimes of bribery.” 

He did not believe her. Some other guests were coming, and she 
rose to leave him. She said, 

“T can help you somewhat, perhaps. You may come here often. 
You will meet people whom it will be necessary for you to know. 
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Now, you may go there, into the conservatory, cut a white camelia 
and carry it home.” 

A while after, she said to her father, “I am sorry for that yel- 
low-maned Kalmuck. Can you do anything to help him?” 

“O, I dare say he will get his patent, in time.” 

“Something quite important, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes. It will distinguish him when it is known.” 

Harley carried home his camelia and threw it down. What was 
one flower? He wanted the whole! He kicked a chair fiercely out 
of his way. What a degraded life he had led! Why couldn’t all 
lives be like Miss Prochaska’s? He thought of Ruth putting on 
coal and frying sausages, and sitting down to knit by the kitchen 
fire! He felt that he wronged her horribly in tasting nectar in 
Paradise and leaving her to fry sausages, and he started to go out 
on the avenue and buy her a purple moiré as a sort of atonement. 
But Ruth could not knit by the kitchen fire in a purple moiré/ 
He remembered this in time, and did not go. He remembered also 
that he could not do her any good by abstaining from nectar; on 
the contrary, his best plan was to devote every’energy to winning 
the influence which was to secure his success and so save her future, 
at least, from sausage-frying and kitchen fires! 

He had never known before how truly he hated such things. The 
knowledge roused him to feverish energy. He weighed what Miss 
Prochaska had said of the possibility of delay. He counted costs. 
The simple economy of his previous life had left him in entire igno- 
rance of such expenses as he now found himself drawn into. But 
to recede was impossible. Cost what it might, he must succeed ; 
he must have redemption from his past. He had a few hundred 
dollars; that would soon be gone. But, when that was gone, there 
was their home. It was Ruth’s property, to be sure, but she would 
do as he said; and if there was delay, the cottage would have to 
be sold to meet expenses. Ruth was a capital manager; she would 
get on some way; the struggle could not last a great while, and, as 
he had said, to recede was now impossible. 

If you are in Washington this Winter, you will meet about the 
lobbies, public offices and hotels, a number of men leading the same 
feverish, expectant, desperate kind of life that Gilbert Harley had 
entered on, They are men of ideas, usually. They are entertained 
(for the sake of their ideas) in elegant salons, They have toasts 
drunk to their ideas at select dinners, and they go from these places 
to their hotel attics, sit down with hot heads and numb fingers, try 
to write to their wives and to think of their homes, and are unable 
to do it. Some two or three of these men, in the course of the 
Winter, get their ideas into operation. You hear a good deal about 
these two or three. If you watch, when the season is over, you 
will find those who have not succeeded drifting off through the 
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railway outlets, leaving a valise full of dirty white gloves and paper 
collars behind them, in token of their last fortnight’s board bill. 

There is also another and a very small class, who neither succeed 
nor go home. These are too fanatical for even starvation to disen- 
chant them of their idea—too heart-sick and cowardly to turn back 
on the waste they have made. They hang with an insane clutch to 
some forlorn chance, and forget honor and reason in their hunger 
for means which will enable them to hold on a little longer. 

Gilbert Harley was one who, when the Winter was over, neither 
succeeded nor went home. He had fared worse, in proportion as 
his grain was finer, than the most. Having assured himself that 
“nectar” and moiré was his best policy, he “went in.” That he 
did not blacken himself blacker was because there was nothing 
gross about his appetites; but he let himself loose among those 
exquisite enjoyments of which he had first obtained a glimpse when 
he dined with Professor Prochaska. Then he had nice instincts 
which forbade him to accept these attentions without making some 
return. G. had his carte blanche for two or three little suppers 
during the Winter, and when he sent Ruth a package of gloves, he 
sent also a larger box of a smaller size to Miss Prochaska. The 
quicksands under his feet felt soft as Axminster carpet. He had 
said to Ruth once that failure depraved him; he might have added 
that crosses and self-reproaches of any sort did so. He was one 
who could not trust himself to be wretched. He dared not reflect 
that he was acting unfairly by his wife, and, to avoid such reflec- 
tion, he clogged his thoughts of her in a dreamy, idyllic element 
which his nature secreted as bees do the honey in which they suffo- 
cate. He wrote home less and less often, as the months passed, 
because it was distasteful to put aside the mental picture he had of 
this home long enough to think of things suitable to say to the real 
Ruth. But the women to whom he gave gloves, and who petted 
him and called him a “ yellow-maned Kalmuck,” never for an instant 
dimmed his wife’s image in his heart—the ideal image, that is, which 
did not fry sausages! 

In the mean time he never doubted that it would all come out 
right. It was impossible for him to fear so long as he could get 
the money whereon to hope. Nobody discouraged him; on the 
contrary, they credited him with genius. It was the approbation 
of men of science which stimulated him to use up by degrees all 
that remained of his wife’s little fortune. Every one, he was told, 
had “extensions” and “accommodations ;” that was all he was 
having. A little delay, a little more sacrifice, would enable him to 
place his family where he wished to have them. 

The Spring came and passed, and the Summer, and still the patent 
of his process was not obtained. He did not go home during that 
time. The purity of the home atmosphere would have stifled him, 
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Chaste at soul, he lived in a kind of debauch of intrigue, wire-pull- 
ing, toadyism, diplomacy. He hated his life. It was his solace 
to think that though Ruth all this while was working for her own 
and the boy’s support, and dimming her brown eyes with anxiety 
and suspense through his long absence, and frequently his long 
silences, she was having a far easier life than he! In the mean time 
he had got to his last resource; he had had to ask her first to mort- 
gage, then to sell their little place. He had not troubled himself as 
to her qualms about doing this; that she had quietly acquiesced 
when he made his demands was sufficient. That changes might be 
coming upon the brown-eyed wife, who made no protests, who had 
always believed in without requiring to understand him, did not 
once occur to him; or, if it did occur faintly, he would not increase 
the irritability resulting from his many disappointments by dwelling 
upon it. He said to himself that Ruth must just trust him through 
this trial; that the future should compensate her for all. He knew 
it would all come out right in the end, and she must think so, too. 
Anyhow, it was too late now to recede. There was no help now 
for what he was doing. 

He was dressing one evening early in October for Miss Prochaska’s 
first “reception” of the season. He had acquired good taste in 
dress ; not foppish taste, for that, with his awkward legs and long 
arms, would not have answered. But everything he wore—boots, 
linen, broadcloth—was of the finest texture. His long, yellow hair 
hung below his black coat collar; he wore small mosaic studs and 
lilac gloves; there was a faint odor of hyacinth about his person. 
His face had refined by the impressions he had lived on. He looked 
well, even distingué. He had an especial object in looking well 
that night, for he was to have the opportunity of a “hearing ” with 
some high official or other, who could assist him, if he would, in 
pushing the business of his patent. It was, in fact, a somewhat 
critical occasion. Washington was just filling up. Men were fresh, 
and had more leisure than after the meeting of Congress. It was 
the beginning of a golden opportunity, and he felt every nerve 
tightened as he stood in his room reflecting upon what this very 
evening might accomplish ! 

Just then something happened: a servant knocked at the door 
and handed him a letter. He took it, looked in perplexity at the 
scholarly scrawl in which it was addressed, and at the coarse, brown 
envelope. He laid it down and drew off his lilac gloves. But for 
the post mark, which was “ Refuge,” he would have anticipated a 
dun. As it was, he opened it leisurely. While he read his face 
grew sickly white; in a minute more it turned peevish. He said to 
himself, ‘ Now, of all times, for such a thing to happen!” He 
walked across the floor. “Horrible!” he said to himself again. 
“And yet,” moodily, “of what earthly use would it be for me to 
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go?” Up and down the floor again. “Impossible! To give up 
every chance, when my going would do no earthly good!” mutter- 
ing with nervous irritation. Then walking about a little longer, 
stopping before the glass and looking at his sickly-white face, 
“Ugh! Iam all unnerved; and I must be at Aurora’s in half an 
hour! It would be madness to lose such a chance!” 

He got his pen and paper, sat down and wrote a page, folded the 
sheet and addressed it to “Mrs. Gilbert Harley, Refuge, Penn.” 
Then he put on his lilac gloves again, turned the gas down and 
went out. 

The days and months of Gilbert’s absence had been long, slow 
days and months to Ruth Harley. She did not fret much, the 
neighbors thought ; it wasn’t her way. She did not blame her hus- 
band, for she had loved him and believed in him, and she wasn’t 
changeable; but if she did not reproach him, it was not from in- 
sensibility ; if she did not resist him, when she yielded one thing 
after another and reduced herself to self-dependence for him, it was 
not from weakness. Her nature was peculiar; circumstances modi- 
fied without converting her. Influences were to her something as 
cold is to placid water of a still night. There is neither protest nor 
assent on the part of the water. The action of the cold is positive, 
the water is simply passive. The cold, acting according to its nature, 
fixes the water in a different condition, and, having acted, must ac- 
cept the result. So Gilbert Harley had acted, and his wife, sitting 
late into the lonely nights, pondered on his course, made no resist- 
ance, but let her love and faith slip insensibly into cold obduracy, 
and her feelings crust over with a kind of moral induration. 

She had obtained work of different sorts as a means of support 
during his absence, chiefly knitting and sewing, from a factory village 
a few miles distant—a place called Refuge. It had been her custom 
to go for and return this work when some of her acquaintance were 
going with their teams in this direction, and able to carry Ruby and 
herself. And it was one fine morning in October that she found 
herself on her way thither in company with James Bent, a good 
old farmer of her neighborhood, and a tried friend. James Bent 
was driving his colts that day—a spirited, chestnut span of young 
horses, behind whom none of his own women-folks had yet been 
willing to ride; but Ruth Harley, he always said, was clear grit, in 
spite of her quiet ways, and her courage in accompanying him on 
this particular ride had excited in an unusual degree the good 
farmer’s admiration. It was about noon of this October day that, 
stopping to “ breathe” the horses after their pull up the side of the 
mountain, the two looked off at the sun-gilt village of Refuge in 
the valley below. Refuge had been settled two generations back, 
on Communist principles, but the old settlers were dead, and their 
communion with them, and the town remained to-day Dutchy, old- 
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fashioned, opulent, with a lingering hankering for spiritual leaven 
among the people, and a staid, cheerful sort of peace and good-will. 

“Looks as though it might all be pretty slick with them, don’t 
it now ?” quoth James Bent reflectively, looking off at the harvested 
fields and droning factories through the golden quiet of the October 
noon. 

Ruth said, “ Yes,” dreamily, and then as the colts started on the 
descent it required all Mr. Bent’s mind and muscle to keep them in 
the way they should go, and no more was said. 

The road leading into the village lay between the railroad bank 
on one hand and the canal on the other. It was a straight, macad- 
amized road. The colts held up a little when they got to the level. 
Just as they did so a man came rather suddenly out upon the road 
from among the low, shrubby bushes that grew along the canal 
bank. He held a paper in his hand. The sudden rustle and the 
man’s appearance started the nervous colts, and they broke into a 
smart gallop. A minute more and Ruth knew that they were run- 
ning away. All she did was to take Ruby up from the seat beside 
her and squeeze him as tight as she could, in her arms, James 
Bent’s brown face began to grow pretty pale. He said between his 
teeth, “I don’t know but you’d better jump when you see a chance.” 

“T think not ;” she answered quietly. 

They were coming to a point where some repairs were being done 
on the railroad track which ran twenty yards or so above the road, 
Just there a great boulder of rock had been dislodged, and a glance 
showed them that it was about to roll into the road before them, 
The frantic horses saw it too, and slacked their speed, quivering. 
James Bent was called a very cool man, but he was not cool now; 
“Jump! for God’s sake!” he shouted, tugging at the lines. “ We 
shall all be killed anyway!” 

She moved the child to a little different position, holding him 
tight; she took time to think that James Bent must know better 
than she; and sprang, quick as a flash. The horses well nigh 
stopped as the rock bounded into the road, reared to their haunches, 
backed, and started on. It was just as they reared that Ruth 
jumped. 

From that moment when everything reeled and spun before her, 
and she heard Ruby cry out, “Mamma! mamma!” she knew 
nothing further. When she came to herself again, it was in a slow, 
lethargic, wondering way. She lay on a narrow bed in a sort of 
dormitory, in which there were more narrow beds, all with patch- - 
work coverlets; straight windows with white curtains, a clear grate- 
fire burning, two women in gray flannel dresses and white caps, at 
work, and a man reading. 

“Was Ruby much frightened ?” she asked faintly, as soon as she 
could remember. Her eyes happencd to be on the man. He 
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dropped his book ; started violently, and looked at her agitatedly. 
One of the women laid down her sewing and came to the bed-side. 

“ Poor lamb ;” she said softly. 

Ruth tried to raise her head, with a certain scared, bewildered 
feeling coming over her : 

“What has happened ?” she asked, sharply. 

The woman looked at the man, with intelligence: “Thee sees, 
Friedrich Heckel, the time has come.” 

He came toward her, a slight, dark man; with a small, tawny 
face. His hands were crossed before him, as if he was a minister. 

“Sister,” he began, in a choked voice, “the Lord has dealt very 
heavily with thee!” 

She said again, shutting her eyes ; “ What has happened ?” 

“Thee remembers ?” 

“Yes. I jumped from the wagon,” she said, almost impatiently. 

“The boy was killed.” 

He waited: there was no sound, She only turned her face to the 
wall. He sat down and rocked himself to and fro. By and by, 
perhaps after a half hour, she asked, 

“ Where is he?” 

The woman who had come to her, answered, “ Thee knows that 
was a fortnight sinee.” 

Ruth Harley made no outery. She only lay there quite still, till 
evening. When they were dressing her broken wrist for the night, 
they were amazed to see how the outlines of her face had grown 
sharp and sunken. 

Friedrich Heckel came again the following morning, and she 
heard from him all that had happened. This Friedrich Heckel was 
the minister in Refuge, a man of rare piety and chastity of purpose, 
as the woman who nursed Ruth told her; one of those who come 
to fight the Lord’s battle with a soul stripped of sense like a sword 
stripped of its sheath. It was he, whose sudden appearance had 
startled the half-broken horses; and in his self-reproach for his un- 
conscious share in the fatal accident, he had taken it on himself to 
break the tidings to Ruth, on her recovery. The story which he 
told her was what we partly know. Reuben was struck on the 
temple by the horse’s shoe, and killed instantly. James Bent was 
severely hurt, but had been carried home ; she herself had received 
concussion of the brain and had one wrist broken. The day follow- 
ing the accident, by James Bent’s direction, he had written to 
Gilbert Harley. 

“Yes,” she said, feverishly, rousing a little for the first, as he 
came, in the course of his story, to this. 

“There has a letter come to thee in return.” 

A letter? no more? The cold obduracy which had settled about 
her heart chilled and hurt her suddenly. They gave her this letter, 
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and, childless, helpless, destitute, she read the page which Gilbert 
had taken off his lilac gloves to write to her, the evening of Miss 
Prochaska’s “reception.” It is hardly wonderful that its words 
seemed indifferent. 

Ruth remained in Refuge. When her story was known the 
people set about finding a way to help her. Owing to her Jame 
wrist she could not sew, and they established her, therefore, in a 
little shop. This was in December. She was thrifty and provi- 
dent: it was soon seen that she would do nicely. For her part, she 
did her work conscientiously, making no analysis of her feelings. 
For a while, on account of her wrist, she could not write her hus- 
band. By and by, when she was able, she felt a strange reluctance 
to do so. She was not sensible of hard feeling toward him, but to 
write him was so like tearing the wrappings off a raw sore that it 
was dreadful to her to do it, and so she wrote seldom, and more 
coldly than she was aware of. She had wanted hin, fiercely; he 
had not come to her. Some way she gave him up. Her brain, in 
fact, did not seem clear as formerly, since the accident. Her feel- 
ings were torpid. Everything in her former life appeared to have 
been very long ago. It was an effort to remember. There was not 
much suffering in this condition, and it left room for those soothing, 
religious influences which emanated from the character of the peo- 
ple among whom she lived. By degrees her devotional feelings 
became, perhaps, rather morbid. She had ecstacies; she spoke in 
the meetings. They talked of her as having passed through the 
baptism of fire and received the inner light. The truth was that 
her mental condition was disorganized. She saw much of Friedrich 
Heckel ; at first he seemed to claim the right of suffering with her, 
and afterward her exaltation, her abstraction from what he would 
have called gross, carnal suffering, created a peculiar sympathy be- 
tween this stricken woman and the man whose spiritual concentra- 
tion made it said of him that he came to fight the Lord’s battle 
with a soul stripped of sense like a sword stmpped of its sheath. 

In this mood, under such influences, letters came from Gilbert. 
Not often, but rarely. Sometimes they were peevish and reproach- 
ful; sometimes tender, encouraging. They did not appeal to her. 
Their spirit seemed far away from her own. She had lapsed so far 
from her past, from her own normal self, that she was past wonder- 
ing at her own heart-blank. She felt neither pity nor resentment; 
sometimes it came across her that her husband had aright to her— 
that she owed him a duty she was not rendering; then again, when 
he reproached her because she no longer cared for his protracted ab- 
sence, she felt a certain contempt for his weakness. She had never 
given way so! There was nothing flexible about this woman’s feel- 
ings. One night in June she was to watch with a sick friend living 
a mile from the village, by the name of Asenath Breck. Walking 
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along the quiet road between the fields whitened with the full 
moon, a step came quickly after her, and in a moment Friedrich 
Heckel overtook her. The minister seemed always fitted to such 
nights. There was something mystical and supersensual about him, 
with his great, burning eyes and small, swarthy features. After a 
greeting, they walked on a distance in silence, As they were near- 
ing the house, he slacked his steps suddenly. 

“Ruth Harley,” he said, “I have something to say to thee.” 

She looked at him in her grave, inquiring way, but she did not 
perceive that there was anything unusual in his expression, or that 
he caught at his breath. 

“T have something to say to thee,” he repeated. And again she 
looked at him gravely. 

“Thee knows I have often felt that my work in Refuge was not 
enough for me to be doing ?” 

She bowed her head. 

“T must go elsewhere.” 

“Thee will go to the Missions?” she asked, prepared for what he 
had said. 

“Yes; to the Missions.” 

There was another silence. Then he said, in a hushed voice, 

“Thee feels sympathy with the work to be done there?” 

“Yes, Friedrich Heckel.” 

“But thee has never felt, perhaps, that thy duty might be that 
way also?” 

She started; her face was quite colorless in the moonlight. There 
was nothing really strange in what he had asked; all their talk in 
their association had been of callings and sacrifices; but the ques- 
tion sounded strangely for all, and as she started she saw that his 
eyes were upturned, fixed and blazing. 

“T must have help,” he said, as if to himself, below his breath. 
“My heart, my carnal heart, is rotting in me!” He threw his 
hands up, like one in a convulsion; his voice had the shrill, expiring 
intonation peculiar to spiritual excitement; but the passion was 
over almost before she could notice it. 

“T want work,” he continued, ina common tone. “I am going 
to the Lord’s great vineyard to find it.” He moistened his throat, 
raised his voice, and went on, speaking quite clearly: “I have 
thought of thee, Ruth Harley, as a worthy laborer in this field. I 
have thought thére might be balm for thy hurts in this vocation. 
There are those””—and here he paused again for a minute— who 
could go, but have not the spirit. There are others who have the 
spirit, but are bound in the flesh.” He looked at her; she could see 
what he was thinking; he was thinking that she was a deserted 
and childless wife. He added simply, “ You and I are free.” 

His words sounded grateful to her. They made her conscious 
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that her life was bereaved and empty, and at the same time offered 
the means to soothe and fill it. She realized that the dumb sympa- 
thy between this man and herself lay deep; that her spiritual life 
would be shrunken, apart from him. 

He watched her. He thanked God that she did not fully under- 
stand him; that he was strong enough to have held himself from 
betraying the blot upon his godly asceticism, his pure austerity ; 
strong enough to have lived down the one passion of his life with- 
out divulging it to the woman for whom he had no right to feel it. 
By and by she said, 

“T will wait for light before I answer, Friedrich Heckel.” 

The “ light” came to her that night, as she watched alone with 
the sick woman. The necessity for decision roused her from her 
long apathy. She reflected on her duty to her husband, on the 
manner in which she had put all thought of him away from her life. 
She sifted her temptation to go to the missions, and found it foul 
with self love. She was frightened at herself. Her false self 
wrenched away suddenly from her true self, with a dull, moaning 
pain like the stifled crack through the solid ice before it breaks, 
In the place of sullen vacancy, she found herself longing for Gil- 
bert’s love. The sense of their long separation lay heavy and 
aching in her heart. On her way home in the morning, she met 
the minister. 

“T have walked about through the night,” he said, calmly, in ex- 
planation, as she looked into his haggard face. “Has thee found 
light yet for thy decision?” 

“Yes, Friedrich,” she said, gently; “I may not go.” 

Toward noon of that same Summer day, Ruth, in her First-Day 
bonnet and dress, was taking her way to the dépéot. She was going 
to Washington; going to her husband. By one of those coinci- 
dences which sometimes come to us, she had been helped to her de- 
decision by the reception of a letter from Gilbert, that very morning. 
It was a kind letter; one of its passages touched her peculiarly: 
“ Ruth—wife "—he said, “there have been things hard, I know, for 
you to endure; but in thought or deed I have never wronged you. 
Will you come to me?” 

Yes, she would go to him. There had been things hard, as he 
said, to endure, but he told her he “had never wronged her,” and 
that was enough for her to know. She would not wait to write, 
nor to arrange about this going to him. She wanted him. She 
would find him at once. It was near nightfall when she reached 
Washington. She went to the hotel where he had his address, and 
they gave her the number, in a street, of the house where she would 
find him. It was a fine house, this, to which she was directed; a 
fine servant opened the door, and looked rather wonderingly at the 
little Quakeress who inquired “ if Gilbert Harley was within?” 

48 
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“Mr. Harley is up stairs, madam,” he answered, and pointing to 
the broad flight, left her to pursue her way alone. 

It was quite still through the house; her feet fell without sound 
on the thick carpet. Somewhere, she heard the drip of water into 
the marble basin of a fountain, and a subdued sound of voices; that 
vas all. The rooms she passed through were empty; there was 
matting on the floors and bamboo furniture. Lace nets were fitted 
in the large open windows, and the light was quite dim. She 
was confused and kept on, with an uneasy embarrassment. Pres- 
ently she came to a door which was ajar—all the others she 
had passed through were open. She pushed this, softly. It led to 
a verandah, This verandah was screened with lace netting, like the 
windows. Two hammocks, fancifully wrought, were hung in it. 
There was nothing else to hinder the sweep of the light westerly 
breeze. In one of the hammocks lay a man, asleep. Ruth paused, 
and was about to turn back. In the dusk she saw nothing very 
clearly. Just then she heard the slight rustle of a woman’s skirts. 
The woman stepped out on the verandah through a side door. She 
was large and blonde, and carried a paper in one of her hands, 
She stepped, in a quick, stately way, toward the hammock in which 
the man was asleep. <A short, excited smile went over her face, 
As if with a sudden impulse, she stooped over the hammock, 
touched the man’s forehead lightly with her lips, and said, 

“Warley! Reveillez vous!” 

He sprang up with the start of a man who is haunted. 

“T was dreaming,” he said, with a kind of shudder. 

She had the gleam of her excited smile still on her face. 

“You have dreamed long enough.” Her voice rippled pleasantly. 
* Your dream has come true. Wake up!” 


He stammered to speak. “ Aurora!” he said, brokenly, “ 


you 
are not deceiving me?” 

She answered him as one does a child—“ See what I have brought 
you!” 

“What? I cannot see.” 

* Your patent !” 

He caught her hands and bent over them. <A hysterical sob was 
in his words. “'This is right,” he said, slowly. “ You alone have 
trusted me and believed in me, and now you bring me my success! 
Aurora, what should I have been without you?” 

“« Enfant terrible!” she laughed back, in an exultant sort of way. 
“You are positively getting pathetic!” But she let him hold her 
handsome white hands, and cling to her and calm himself. 

The woman who stood in the doorway and saw this scene, was 
not much used to demonstrations of any sort ; least of all to dem- 
onstrations like these. She could put but one interpretation upon 


the scene. Step by step, her eyes fixed upon the two, yet seeing 
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nothing, she retreated noisclessly from where she had stood. She 
groped her way through the vacant rooms, down the broad stairs, 
out into the sultry, crowded, moonlit street. Her heart was all 
alive now; it quivered, It was hard to find, after all, that he was 
false to her. 

During the night she got back to Refuge. Next morning, as 
usual, she opened her little shop, and was busy all day counting off 
buttons and measuring calicoes. She had no chance to give up; no 
chance either for hoping. The future did not promise her much. 
She could think of Gilbert as successful and distinguished, and of 
her place with him as filled. And when she thought of this, she 
might remember that his alienation was part owing to her own cold- 
ness; to the fact that she had put the thought of him away from 
her daily life. 


A year went by. It was again June; and the week of the 
Friends’ Yearly Meeting in Philadelphia. At the close of a bright, 
delicious day they were pouring out of their meeting-house ; the 
men on one side and the women by themselves. Ruth Hariey was 
among the latter. 

As they came down the steps a man who was passing staggered 
suddenly and fell in the midst of the crowd. Some of the women 
said something pitying; others drew aside their skirts as they 
passed on. Ruth saw that the man looked sick, and it was not her 
way to turn aside from suffering. ITis hair was white; his cheeks 
were hollow; he was a very old man, she thought, from the look 
she caught. She took out the smelling-bottle she carried, and her 
handkerchief, and stooped down to wipe the sweat which broke out 
over his pale face. She did all this before she saw that the man 
was her own husband! She did not ery out as she made this dis- 
covery. She said to those around her, “ This is something for me 
to attend to.” They called a hack and Gilbert was carried to the 
friend’s house where she was stopping. She had had time to re- 
mark that his clothes were miserably poor, and to draw the conclu- 
sion, “He needs me. My help cannot be an intrusion.” The 
physician who came said that the man was starving—that was all. 

“Could it harm him to carry him to Refuge?” she asked. 

“No. It wouldn’t hurt him.” 

So it was in the room back of Ruth’s little shop that Gilbert 
Harley was nursed back to life, and to strength enough to let his 
wife know his story. 

“T thought of thee in prosperity,” she said. “Thee had what 
thee sought for, surely, Gilbert?” remembering that Summer 
night. 

“My patent? TI had it one week. Before the week ended my 
claim to the invention was disputed. I had a lawsuit, and lost.” 
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She was stroking his long hair, which was all streaked with white. 

* And since, Gilbert ?” 

“Since? I have starved!” 

“ But thee knew that here—” 

She paused. He lifted his eyes to hers, and said slowly, 

“Ruth, you wronged me. Your silence and coldness killed me.” 

“T know now that I did. It seemed to me that one time I did 
not have my senses.” 

“T erred, wife, and dealt unfairly by you! but there was never a 
moment when I separated my heart from yours or thought of our 
lives as divided.” 

“They are never to be again, Gilbert.” 

She was right. They are re-united and happy. Gilbert Harley 
is one of the few not utterly wrecked by unsuccessful pursuit of an 
idea; and Ruth one of the few whose hearts are wide enough to 
take back the erring, and at the same time generous enough to 
forget that they have erred. 

They moved away from Refuge. It seemed better for them to be 
among new associations. Gilbert is now a photographer in a large 
Western town and respected by the people. Ruth and he are 
middle-aged folk, They have another Gilbert, another Ruth and a 
little Friedrich Heckel, named for that zealous, self-sacrificing mis- 
sionary who died in India. They have a Ruby, too, whom they 
think of as held in their hearts, rather than as lying under that far- 
off Pennsylvania sod. 

In the early days of restoration and reconciliation when they 
were frankly telling one another every circumstance of that crowded 
era of separation and estrangement, Ruth asked softly, one day, 

* And the woman, Gilbert—who—was kind to thee ?” 

“ Aurora Prochaska? Why, little wife, I was no different to her 
from one of the uncommon specimens of butterflies or beetles she 
keeps in her cabinet; and when she found I was a failure she flung 
me aside ! ” 


Se W. Pace 
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by mery of the profession, at least, the law, as of old was the 
Gospel, is everywhere spoken against, and still more are the 
lawyers. The denunciations, sarcasms, jokes and lampoons that have 
bombarded the profession from the time of Christ’s “Woe unto 
you, lawyers!” down to the very latest newspaper squib, would 
have demolished any institution not based upon very strong foun- 
dations. There is, however, a quite sufficient explanation, both of 
the persistent vitality of the lawyers’ guild, and of the incessant 
attacks upon it. It is attacked—and open to attack—because it is 
a human attempt at a remedy for human defects, and partakes 
therefore of the very weaknesses that it seeks to aid. And it lives 
_ and prospers, because those weaknesses must have some aid. 

It is curious to trace the unfailing series of flings and jeers at the 
votaries of Themis. The very prevalent present notion that there 
is a radical opposition between law and equity—that the real effort 
of a lawyer is to make money for himself at the expense both of 
client and of justice, is older than the Christian era; and if it pre- 
vails about Christian lawyers, what fearful beings must the heathen 
ones have been! Not to quote any older matter, however, a 
medieval dog-Latin rhyme embodied this doctrine very tersely. It 
said : 

Bonus jurista, 
Malus Christa. 
That is: “A good lawyer, a bad Christian.” 

The story of Saint Evona, of Brittany, is to the same point. 
This saint, it seems, was a lawyer, and a just and devout one, too, 
or how could he have become a saint? Perhaps it was because he 
was not much of a lawyer! He went to Rome, the legend says, 
and besought his Holiness the Pope to appoint a patron saint for 
the lawyers, who had none. The Holy Father replied that he would 
be glad to accommodate, but that unluckily none of the saints had 
been in the law business, nor any of the lawyers in the saint busi- 
ness, so that there was no proper person. The good Breton was 
much troubled at this, but, after long consultation, it was agreed 
that he should select a patron saint by chance, by walking blindfold 
thrice round the interior of the church of St. John Lateran, and by 
then laying hold upon the first statue he could reach, whose original 
should be the desired patron. This was done, and having clutched 
a figure, the good Saint Evona cried out in triumph before he took 
off his bandage, “ This is our saint—let him be our patron.” The 
witnesses now laughed, on which Saint Evona, opening his eyes, 
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discovered that he was holding fast the image of the devil, prostrate 
beneath the feet of St. Michael the Archangel. The proceedings to 
select a patron saint appear to have been stayed here. 

Foote, the comic actor, appears to have believed in a continuance 
of this connection, however, if the following story about him is true: 

A friend in the country apologized to Foote for not keeping an 
appointment, by explaining that he had been at the funeral of a 
deceased attorney of his acquaintance. “ What,” says Foote, “do 
you bury attorneys down here?” “Why, certainly,” said his 
friend ; “what do you do with them in London?” “ When an 
attorney is dead,” replied Foote, with great solemnity, “we lay him 
out and leave the body all alone by itself in a room, with the door 
locked and the window wide open; and when we go in in the 
merning he is always gone.” “ But what becomes of him? Who 
carries himaway?” “ Don’t know; but there is invariably a strong 
smell of brimstone left in the room!” 

The opposition above alluded to between law and equity don’t 
exist—at least in the legal sense of the terms. Any lawyer will 
explain, that the principal difference is that “ equity ” is slower, more 
costly, and less certain than “law.” But, doubtless, some of the 
lawyers themselves have said things to justify the pepular objections 
to law, and those heavier ones which this definition implies against 
equity, too—at least so far as the English Court of Chancery is con- 
cerned, Lord Kenyon once said that a client of Erskine’s must go 
into Chancery for a remedy; on which the great lawyer, with a 
voice and manner full of ridiculous pretence of pathos, said, 
“ Would your lordship send a dog that you loved there?” On 
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intelligible is an enemy to his profession.” As if on this principle, 
the hideous “law French” of the Norman days was kept up in the 
English courts until human nature could endure it no longer. This 
law French was a diabolical mixture or lingual hell-broth of English, 
French and Latin, jumbled together into a mess awful beyond de- 
scription. Here is an extract from a charge to a grand jury by Sir 
George Croke (known as “Cro, Eliz.” and “Cro. Jac.,” from his 
law reports under Queen Elizabeth and King James) in the seven- 
teenth century. In this the knight uses no Latin, but makes a very 
good piece of lingo with French and English only. He observed, 
“Car jeo dye pur leur amendment, ils seant semblable als vipers 
laboring pur eat out the bowels de! terre which brings them forth.” 
Scraps of the Norman-French part of this disagreeable mishmash 
cling about the English Parliament to this very day. The queen 
still approves bills by saying “ La re yne le veult deo every bill sent 
from the House of Commons to the Lords is first endorsed “ Soét 
bailé aux Seigneurs,” and those coming from the Lords are endorsed 
“ Soit bailé aux Communes.” One little bit of it abides even with 
us, in this progressive Western world, in the “O yes! O yes! O 
yes!” with which Mr. Sheriff, or whoever is the proper officer, 
opens every session of “this honorable court,” the words being only 
a perversion ee Oyez,” or “ Tear ye! ¢ 

The instinct for fighting and quarrelling, which the phrenologists 
call combativeness, and which is one of the most powerful and 
universal instincts of men, and beasts, too, has been the great ally 
of the legal profession. It has withstood alike the ceaseless drain 
of the lawyer’s bill, and the slow torture of the delays of justice, 
sometimes for many generations. An English chancery suit about 
some land, between the heirs of Viscount Lisle and those of Lord 
Berkeley, was begun under Edward IV., and remained in court a 
hundred and twenty years, into the reign of James I. It was never 
decided, after all, but was taken out of court by a compromise. 
Two free and independent Britons, named Narty and Duncan, some 
time ago spent over ten thousand dollars in a chancery suit to 
decide which should paint a certain board and whitewash a certain 
sign. In New York State, not many years since, there was a suit 
on a note for $25, which was in court three years. The maker had 
therefore to pay the note and interest, and eiyht hundred dollars 
costs beside. The difliculty and costliness of getting one’s rights at 
law occasioned a certain old lawyer to observe that, in order to 
succeed in a lawsuit, you must have “a good cause, a good purse, 
good counsel, a good judge, a good jury, and good luck.” 

Law modifies lawyers. Many handicrafts distort or exaggerate 
some part of the body, or bring out some characteristic sear or 
callus. The like happens even in the fine arts. Nobody can blow 
with success on a cornet or bugle until he has what is technically 
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called “a lip;” nor can a harpist or guitarist play well, until his 
finger tips are hardened by practice. A working burnisher has a 
horny lump on the hand that drives the burnishing tool. The ex- 
perienced old gold pen that indites the present sentence, has in like 
manner printed a little smooth, hard-sided furrow upon the middle 
finger that guides it. Exactly so, the steady wearing of the legal 
harness rubs and hardens one or another part of the laborer within 
it, and his character takes on a permanent modification, either 
general or local. There is undoubtedly a strong tendency, in the 
profession of the law by itself, to render its too exclusive votary 
dry-minded, ignorant, narrow, pert, and sophistical ; a word-catcher, 
a quibbler, and incapable of considering both sides of any ques- 
tion so as to form a judicial decision upon it. This is so true that 
it has come to be a saying in the. profession, that the best lawyers 
do not necessarily make the best judges. It must be so. It is im- 
possible for a man to spend his whole life in urging one side of ques- 
tions and slighting the other, and yet retain the full faculty of 
weighing justly both sides. 

Law must be dry. When an old friend asked the special pleader, 
Chitty, what a son’s prospects would be in that business, the man 
of sur-rebutters and abatements answered, “ Pray, sir, can your son 
eat sawdust without butter?” But there is a contradiction among 
the lawyers about studying other things along with law. An old 
black-letter law proverb is, that “ Lady Common Law must lie alone,” 
and Sir William Jones said, “Law requires the whole man, and 
admits of no concurrent pursuits.” But Chitty—sawdust Chitty— 
on the other hand, recommends enough “concurrent pursuits” to 
make up for this exclusion. Chitty remarks that the young lawyer 
had better “ fill up his leisure” with studying “anatomy, physiology, 
pathology, surgery, chemistry, medical jurisprudence and police.” 
It is a wonder that he did not add nosology, obstetrics, taxidermy, 
malacology and tactics. 

Whichever of these recommendations is right, certainly some 
great and successful lawyers have been startlingly ignorant men. 
The English lawyers have perhaps had the best talent for not know- 
ing anything outside of their own dry arena. As long ago as when 
Erasmus visited England, in the days of Henry VIII. and Sir 
Thomas More, he described the English lawyers as “a most 
learned species of profoundly ignorant men.” And in later times, 
the famous Lord Kenyon had not only an ignorance that would 
have astounded Erasmus, but a genius for showing it in public alto- 
gether without parallel. Describing a number of eminent Chris- 
tians to the jury one day, he capped his climax thus: “ Above all, 
gentlemen of the jury, might I name to you the Emperor Julian, 
so celebrated for the exercise of every Christian virtue, that he was 
called Julian the Apostle.” On another occasion, he exclaimed in 
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court, “The allegation of the witness is as far from truth as old 
Booterium from the Northern Main—a line I have heard or met with, 
God knows wheer.” Kenyon is credited with another odd state- 
ment much more likely to belong to an Irishman than to “Taffy,” 
as Lord Thurlow used to call him. This was his indignant wind- 
ing up of the address to a delinquent butler about to be sentenced, 
with the fearful charge, “ You have been feathering your nest with 
your master’s bottles.” Another eminent English judge, after six 
hours of testimony on the value of some Russia duck damaged at 
sea, complained in summing up that there had not been a particle 
of evidence to show whether that bird could be damaged by salt 
water at all. Probably he thought that a Muscovy duck and Rus- 
sia duck were the same, for he could hardly have had a chance to 
further mix his ideas with any notion about canvas-backs. 

But whatever the importance of knowing much or of knowing 
little, there is no doubt nor dispute as to the necessity of talking a 
good deal. An old fellow once said that the way to be a good law- 
yer is to read all the morning and talk all the afternoon. Old Ser- 
jeant Maynard, before quoted, thought so highly of gab in law, 
that he defined the latter by the former, calling it, in the dog-Latin 
of his craft, “ Ars Bablativa”—the art babblative. “Soap the 
judge and butter the jury” was the advice of another lawyer to a 
new beginner. By thus lubricating his fellow-Englishmen, it is said 
that Serjeant Bond used to get many a verdict in the words, “ We 
finds for Serjeant Bond, and costs.” Another old dablativist said, 
“Keep talking, and say anything that comes uppermost.” The talk 
should be entertaining, too. When a young lawyer asked Lord 
Eldon what was the best book to carry with him on circuit, the 
giant of jurisprudence answered, “Joe Miller.” 

Perhaps the two things most characteristic of the lawyer are his 
wit and his fee. The wit, which is much of it satirical, is the natu- 
ral spark struck out by incessant collision of hard, edgy minds, and 
the fee is that for which (in one sense at least) the whole of his 
work is done. It was a fling as old as the seventeenth century—a 
pun based on the coinage of that period—that “a lawyer is like 
Balaam’s ass: he cannot speak until he sees the angel.” And the 
same thought in a modern form is to-day circuiting about the United 
States in a newspaper pun, to the effect that “a lawyer is strongest 
when he is fee-blest.” There are many stories about the extortions 
of lawyers; one of the keenest of them is that of Serjeant Daven- 
port, who was reproached by his brethren for “ disgracing the pro- 
fession” by receiving a fee so small as to be paid in silver. But he 
answered with weighty and conclusive terseness: “I took silver 
because I could not get gold; but I took every farthing the fellow 
had in the world, and I hope you don’t call that disgracing the pro- 
fession !” 

Frep. B. Perkins. 








STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. 


By Mrs. Epwarps, 


Author of “ Archie Lovell.” 


CHAPTER L 
A STORY WITHOUT A MORAL, 


66 A FAIR face, Klaus,” said Steven Lawrence, thoughtfully, 

LX “A face that might well tempt a man to give up the 
wilderness, forget his gun and his comrade, and all the old land- 
marks of his life!” And, as he spoke, the yeoman took Miss Fane’s 
photograph from his breast again, and, holding it up before his 
eyes, examined it long and critically in the fast-sinking sunset 
light. 

Sunset in the tropics; sunset on the outskirts of a Mexican forest— 
stately, solemn, unrifled by man as in the days when Cortes and his 
band first marched, silent with wonder, through the flowering woods 
and golden sierras of the land that they had come to conquer! 
What a chaos of noble color, what an Eden of blossom and of odor, 


what royal prodigality of untrammelled life was around Steven in 
this moment, when he resolved to discard his fond mistress, Nature, 


and return to the larger cares, the scantier pleasure of civilization! 
The spot where the hunters had encamped themselves for the night 
was at the height of some three or four thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, and a glowing sweep of lowland country—yellow 
maize-fields and towering maguey intermingling with woods, vil- 
lages and gardens—stretched away, league beyond league before 
them, until it broke into blue haze at the foot of the snow-capped 
range of distant Cordilleras, On one hand, bordering the narrow 
path or deer track along which the hunters had travelled, a dense 
undergrowth of cactus and prickly pear, matted together with wild- 
rose honeysuckle and flowering vine, formed an impenetrable bar- 
rier to the forest; on the other, through tangled arches over-roofed 
by bamboo and palm, by glossy-leaved banana or drooping boughs 
of the white-blossomed dog-wood, could be caught long vistas of 
woodland shade; the turf ankle deep in verbena, white and purple 
iris, and a thousand exotic orchids of nameless hues and beauty. 
Aloes, with their candelabra-like spikes of bloom; tree ferns, in all 
the marvellous grace of their giant fronds ; orange and red gladioli, 
and a very wilderness of rope plants, passion flowers and lycopodi- 
ums clothed the ground to the verge of a ravine which, at seventy 
or eighty feet distant, fell abruptly into the valley. The soft west 
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wind was laden to intoxication with odor. Myrtle, citron and 
peach groves, the milk-white datura, the waxen, fragrant flowers of 
the plant which the Indians in their language call “ Flower of the 
Heart,” all lent their sweetness to the voluptuous incense of the 
hour, while (as if no sense should be left unconquered) a solitary 
mocking-bird close at hand beside the hunters’ camp filled the 
whole forest-side with the echoes of her plaintive and most musical 
mimicry. 

And to all this wealth of nature by which he was surrounded, to 
forest and valley, smiling lowland and distant mountain, Steven 
Lawrence was insensible. His heart was away, away by a low, 
white homestead on a bleak sea-shore—a Kentish homestead, wita 
cool winds blowing from the sea, a gray sky overhead, and the 
fresh, wild smell from sea-weed on the beach mingling with the 
homely sweetness of wallflowers and budding lilacs along the gar- 
den walks. Steven Lawrence’s heart was in the home where he had 
not been since he was a boy, the home whose hearth he had forsaken 
in his boyish jealousy, and on which the fire of a stranger burnt 
now. Home—what were perfume-laden winds, fruits and flowers 
chasing each other in unbroken succession throughout the mouths— 
what was all this affluence of alien color and sound and odor, com- 
pared to the magic of that short word? It was mid-April, and he 
could picture to himself how the old farm, every field, every wood 
in every field, of which he knew, must look. The young corn 
sprinkling its tender verdure athwart the fallows; the potatoes 
showing their dusky ridges on the southern hill-side; the whitening 
orchard, with the daffodils in the grass; the copse where the wood- 
pigeons must be building and the larch and maple putting forth 
their glistening buds; the bare wych-elm and the sallow willows 
by the brook. He could see it all! Minutely, vividly, as only a 
man to whom nature is the great passionate reality of life ever sees 
opening buds and whitening orchards and early-tinted fallows. 
Was the five acres sowed with wheat or barley this year, he won- 
dered? and was the Vicar’s Close (never from time immemorial 
belonging to any member of the established church) kept pasture 
still? He could hear the lowing of the cattle as they came home 
along the sandy, seaward road at milking time; could mark the 
lazy neap-tide coming in midway across the sands; could see the 
light of a wood fire blazing cheerfully through the bay window of 
the farm parlor; could see the white cloth spread, himself coming 
home tired from his day’s work along the garden walk, and in the 
porch—but now imagination, not memory, worked, and the picture 
grew less distinct—in the porch a slender, girlish figure, a tender 
smile upon a beautiful mouth, two little hands outstretched to clasp 
his neck, and then— Steven Lawrence gave a great sigh, came 
back with a start within the tropic, and found the face of which 
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he dreamed smiling to him from the bit of card-board in his hands, 

“ A fair face,” he repeated once more, and aloud. “If such things 
were at all in your way, Klaus, I would ask you to take a look at 
it before you help me with your advice.” 

“ Advice!” repeated a deep voice, slowly; a voice in which, 
although more than twenty years had been passed away from the 
fatherland, the good old German gutturals were grafted with an 
effect that I shall not attempt to reproduce upon a broad New Eng- 
land accent. “A man of your age in love! to ask advice of a man 
of mine! Give me the picture, Steven, and I shall say all that you 
want me to say of it—an angel face, myosotis eyes, rose-and-milk 
skin, a pair of lips like cherries—everything that a man in love 
would have his mistress possess, but advice—no! Advice between 
friends should be the result of reason, and love from the beginning 
of it to the end, is a passion in its very nature, divorced from 
reason. If I advised at all—gehe/ let me see her. When you are 
away from me, I would like anyhow to know the exact form in 
which your per— your happiness, Steven, your happiness, was 
accomplished.” 

And old Klaus stretched out his brown, sinewy hand, a hand not 
much accustomed to deal with ware so frail, and took the little 
vignette photograph over which Steven Lawrence was still intently 
poring. 

As he held it in silent scrutiny for some moments, a flood of 
orange light, the transient after-glow of the tropics, fell suddenly 
across the clearing where the old German and Steven had encamped 
for the night, and set forth in clearest relief, the figures of the two 
men; of the man who had lived and loved, and whose tired heart 
knew the worth of both possessions; and the man before whose 
hopes life and love lay outstretched in gilded perspective still, and 
whose strong heart leapt with passion as he looked forward to his 
own share in both. What a contrast, outwardly, between the two! 
How easy for one to hold love and beauty so cheap; how natural 
for the other to consider them as purest gold! What could poor 
old Klaus—at this moment the thought struck Steven—what could 
a man like this have ever known of love? At five-and-twenty could 
that hard, gray face of his have been really young? Could any 
woman have kissed his lips with love? Could he ever, save out of 
musty German books, have learnt the crude philosophy which had 
turned all one side of his honest sterling heart to gall ? 

- Klaus is a big made, ridiculously angular man, tall in reality, but 
not looking so from the disproportionate size of his hands and feet, 
and the awkward, crane-like fashion in which his head was set upon 
a pair of sloping shoulders. His face is a wonderful face; the skin 
tanned, freckled, and lined to an extent that makes his own state- 
ment of having been “lily fair” when he was a boy, the most 
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wildly incredible of all Klaus’ stories; the high, projecting fore- 
head seamed with furrows; the pale, blue eyes deep set, void of any 
perceptible eyebrow or eyelash, and with that peculiar half-scowling 
expression in them common to men whose lives have been spent, 
whether on sea or land, in confronting sun and wind and storm 
unsheltered. No vestige of hair is to be seen on his upper lip or 
chin, and this peculiarity alone, in a life where every man goes 
bearded, gives something weird to the expression of the poor old 
fellow’s face; an expression heightened by his thin, keen-cut nose, 
always carried aloof, as he says himself, like a fox’s in search of 
prey, and the hard compressed lips, never parted save twice in the 
twenty-four hours to eat, or, more rarely still, to speak. A sparse 
tuft of hair of a wan clay color, clothes the extreme top of Klaus’ 
skull; the forehead, the temples, the back region of the head are 
perfectly bare. “ My hair has too often come off after jungle-fever, 
to offer to grow again now,” he explains sometimes. “I have just 
enough left to be secalped by when those verfluchte Indians get hold 
of me at last! Could the finest love-locks that ever grew serve the 
purpose better?” Such is Klaus’ exterior. 

Steven Lawrence is an Englishman of seven or eight and twenty, 
Saxon-looking in the extreme, even in Indian moccasins, red flannel 
shirt and Mexican sombrero. Of his face, inasmuch as the feature 
which gives the key-note to the rest is masked by beard, all I shall 
say here is that he has a broad, smooth forehead, whose fairness. 
contrasts quaintly with the sienna-brown of his sun-burnt cheeks; 
crisp, dark hair, growing low upon the temples, as you may have 
seen in a tapestried portrait of Henri Quatre in the Louvre; a nose 
somewhat too short to belong to the aristocratic British type, but 
clean-cut as a statue’s, and forming in profile an unbroken line from 
the forehead ; gleaming white teeth that show, in spite of the beard, 
whenever he speaks or smiles, and a pair of well-opened, resolute, 
blue eyes. You could hardly look into his face and doubt that he 
possesses at least a manly mouth and chin. Nature surely would 
not commit the anomaly of allying positive weakness with that 
sturdy head, those bold, blue eyes of his. But what of intellectual, 
what of moral strength? I pause until I can bring poor Steven 
before you, shorn, to answer that question. He is stalwart and 
tall—over six feet in moccasins; broad-chested, lithe of limb, 
thoroughly, unconsciously graceful, as only human creatures who 
have lived an unfettered, half-savage life can ever be now-a-days. 
As he lies outstretched upon the turf, his rifle at his side, his hand- 
some face half in shadow, half lit up by the orange glow as he turns 
it round to his companion, he looks for very certain a man—a man 
whose physical proportions a Greek sculptor of old would not have 
disdained as a model. The well-set, crisp-curled head, the broad, 
low forehead, the level glance of the eye, the throat, the limbs, . 
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might all have belonged to the race among whom the gods dwelt; 
and of mind, of soul—well, with the eager expression that his 
features wear just now, there is enough even of these, perhaps, upon 
the yeoman’s face for a Greek. 

Easy to imagine, I repeat, that the love and beauty poor old 
Klaus holds so cheap would be considered by Steven Lawrence, in 
this fresh springtime of his manhood, as the purest gold! 

“ The face is a handsome one, Steven. No doubt concerning that 
much: the face is a handsome one. As the picture is uncolored, I’m 
disqualified, of course, from speaking of the rose-and-lily skin, the 
myosotis eyes, but—” 

“ But the expression of the face?” interrupted Steven Lawrence, 
impatiently, as he took back the photograph from Klaus’ hand. 
“ What do I care for roses, and lilies, and myo—hang it all! What 
do I care for a market-gardener’s list of beauties when I am speak- 
ing of a woman’s face—a woman’s face that I love! I may say it, 
though I haven’t seen her for near upon a dozen years. The eyes 
may be black, or blue, or brown, I will swear they are eyes that 
could love; the lips may be rosy red or not—they are lips that 
could speak brave words and give a man brave kisses, and, if I can 
win them, they shall be mine! Now, Klaus, ’ve spoken out the 
plain truth to you at last.” And he took another fond look at the 
photograph, then put it carefully within a letter—a letter well-worn 
and creased as if it had been read and re-read—and hid it away 
again within his breast. 

Without answering a word the old German rose, his rifle in his 
hand, and walked off to examine the stakes of the two little mus- 
tang horses that at twenty or thirty yards distance were tethered 
out to graze. He then carefully, and with a skilfal hand, turned 
the savory haunch of venison that was roasting for their evening 
meal across the embers of a clear wood fire; finally took out a 
pouch of tobacco from his pocket, twisted up a cigarito, lit it, and 
came back to Steven’s side. In the five minutes that had elapsed 
since he went away, the tropical after-glow had faded into night. 
Already a white, full moon was shining behind the crest of the 
opposite palm-covered hills; already Great Orion was saluting the 
Southern Cross through the transparent ether. The thickets were 
sparkling with fire-flies, the cardinals and mocking-birds were 
hushed, and the toll of the campanero alone resounded, plaintive 
and clear like an Old World village bell, through the forest. 

“The haunch is browning to a turn, Steven, and smells good 
exceedingly,” said old Klaus. “ Have you an appetite to-night ?” 

“Have I not!” answered Steven, heartily. “I was just thinking 
as you came back, Klaus, that my hunger was prodigious. We 
haven’t eaten since a little past sunrise, and then, to speak honestly, 
I was ill satisfied. Three partridges, a quail, and a dozen of 
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pheasant’s eggs isn’t over-much of a breakfast between two men 
like you and me. How long will it be, do you think, before the 
meat is ready ?” 

* A quarter of an hour,” said Klaus; “ time for my cigarito, and 
for the advice which you may remember I have not given you yet. 
Do I advise you to make your way across to Tampico, or go down 
straight to Vera Cruz? That’s about what you want me to talk 
to you of, Steven, isn’t it ?” 

“ Klaus,” answered the Englishman, “one thing is certain. 
Sooner or later I must return to the old country. Not, as you will 
say, because of this fancy for a woman’s face—if Dora Fane had 
never written to me or sent me her picture at all, I must go back 
just the same. This life of ours—well, no man knows better than 
you how well the life suits me. I’ve rio education. I haven't, I 
suppose, what men in cities call brains, and a year ago I should 
have laughed at any man who had told me I should ever give up 
deer-stalking and quail-shooting for the old English life—the plough 
and the harrow, the sowing and the reaping—from which I ran 
away when I wasa lad. Money, perhaps, Klaus, quite as much as 
love, if I tell the truth, is what takes me back. While my uncle 
lived, while young Josh held the farm, and while I was a beggar, I 
loathed the thought of the dull village life, the daily farm work, the 
comfortable old house, the place in the old church from which 
the lad’s inopportune legitimacy had ousted me. Now that I know 
that these things are mine, that three or four hundred of good 
sovereigns are to be made a year out of my own land if I choose to 
return and put my shoulder (as the shoulders of all my forefathers 
have been) to the plough, I begin to think my duty lies there, on 
my own bit of land, and that the old village monotony, and church 
and all, is what I was born and intended for.” 

“Even without the myosotis ?” began Klaus, holding his cigarito 
between his fingers, and looking full at Steven. 

“Even without a woman being mixed up in it at all,” interrupted 
Steven, “and if myo-so-tis means blue—as I suppose, you’re wrong 
altogether. Dora Fane, to the best of my recollection, had eyes 
like sloes.” 

“ Never,” said the old German, decisively. “On that point I am 
certain, my friend. The woman from whom that photograph was 
taken, had never black eyes. - Brown, possibly, or hazel, or any 
shade of blue you choose, but black, never. Are you sure, now, 
you are in love with the right woman, Steven?” he added. “How 
many years is it since you saw this—Dora last? Are you certain 
you’d know her if you met her in the streets of Vera Cruz next 
week ?” 

“T should know the woman from whom this photograph was 
taken, if I met her anywhere,” answered Steven, promptly. “Of 
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Dora Fane, as she used to be—well, if you bring me to exact facta, 
of Dora Fane as she used to be, my recollections are just about as 
confused as possible. I was eighteen when I left home, and she— 
by Jove! Klaus, she was within a year for certain of my own age.” 

“Which makes her now ?” 

“Seven-and-twenty, at least! Is it possible—and the picture 
would give you the idea of a woman in her first prime, twenty at 
the outside! Well, never mind; she'll be a better mate for me, 
fitter for the sort of life she’ll have to lead as my wife. I never 
thought of her as that kind of age though! Eighteen—well, say 
she was two years younger, which she was’nt, than me—sixteen 
and ten would be twenty-six, at the youngest. I’m pleased you 
understand, Klaus, pleased that it should be so. An experienced 
woman of six-and-twenty, knows better how to love than a flighty 
girl of eighteen, still I never did think of Dora Fane before as of 
that kind of age, I must confess,” 

“ And there was some sort of love-making going on between n you, 
young as you were, Steven? Before you left home you and the 
girl had looked upon each other—like sweethearts, I suppose, 
already?” 

“ Not exactly,” said Steven, after remaining silent for a minute 
or two while he ransacked his memory, “indeed, I can’t positively 
say I ever spoke to her a dozen times in my life. Dora, as I have 
told you, was a poor relation and dependant of the Squire’s, half 
playmate, half governess of little Katharine Fane, his step daughter, 
and—well, as far as I recollect, not averse to the attentions of the 
different young men about the neighborhood. There was young 
Hoskins the doctor, I know, and Smith the curate, used to meet 
her when she walked out with the child, not to speak of myself, 
whom, of course, she only noticed when there was no better fellow 
by, and—” 

“Young Hoskins and the curate, and you when there was no 
better fellow by!” exclaimed Klaus, flinging away the end of his 
cigarito. “And of this woman—this woman who, a dozen years 
ago, carried on love affairs by the half-score—you are madly, over 
head and ears enamored? Why, ’tis sheer, downright idiocy—a 
thing to put yourself into the doctor’s hands for! What do you 
remember of her? That she was no better conducted than she 
should have been before she had well done with being a child. 
What do you know of her? That, by your own showing, she is a 
woman getting on for thirty years of age, and who, in all these 
years, has not found a man fool enough to marry her yet.” 

“T remember of her,” said Steven, quietly, “that she was a pretty, 
delicate-faced child, neither worse nor better, I suppose, than other 
children of her age. I know of her that she has grown up like 
this!” He laid his hand for an instant upon his breast-pocket where 
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the photograph lay. “That she has written me a letter showing 
that, during all these years, years during which the Lord knows I 
have been faithful to nothing! she has continued true to her child- 
ish fancy for me (one of the Fanes true to me, Steven Lawrence !) 
and that, as soon as I find myself back in England, I shall ask her 
in plain words to be my wife. She was giddy, if you choose, when 
she was a girl; she is nearer thirty than twenty; no man has mar- 
ried her; I will. The thing is settled, Klaus, for good or for evil, 
as far as [am concerned. Let us talk of other matters.” 

“ After supper, Steven; we have ten minutes yet before the meat 
is ready, and those ten minutes we'll devote to the discussion of 
love. After to-night, friend, till the day I lose you, let not the 
sorry subject of woman or of marriage pass our lips again! I have 
no thought of changing you, you know. I don’t believe you’re a 
man likely to alter in whatever you’ve made up your mind to do, 
but I should like to tell you—tell you,” hesitated old Klaus, with 
an odd sort of shyness, “a love story of—a friend of mine, say. It 
happened twenty-five years ago, come next Fall, and I’ve never 
opened my lips concerning it to mortal man or woman before to- 
night. I always thought I should take it with me, unspoken, to the 
grave; but you see, Steven, I’ve loved you as a son—no, I hate the 
word: a son implies a mother—I’ve loved you with a feeling men 
don’t often have for each other, I guess, out of the wilderness, and 
if any words of mine coud put wisdom into your head, I'd speak 
them, let alone the pain *twould cost me to speak them. You'll 
hear my story, lad? Soh. Well, then, I must think a bit first. 
I’m no great speaker. I don’t know how to spin a yarn of plain 
meaning into three volumes or so of fine-drawn stuff and sentiment 
like a paid romancer. What I’ve got to say would go, printed, into 
one paragraph—about as much as the country papers take for a 
giant gooseberry or a shower of frogs when politics are scarce, 
Still, I must think a bit first. Five-and-twenty years (about what 
you’ve lived since you were first set upon your feet) is a longish 
gap in a man’s life—long, I mean, to remember a dream after—and 
this was a dream, Steven! a young man’s dream, such as you are 
dreaming at this minute. All that it concerns to tell you about is 
the awakening. You’ve only to look into your own heart, I 
reckon, to imagine the first part better than I could describe it 
now.” 

He stopped abruptly and leant his head down for a few moments 
between his hands; then raised himself, stiff and motionless, to his 
former position, and, with the red glow fromthe distant fire faintly 
shining at intervals upon his face, told his love story, a story des- 
tined to be recalled pretty often to the memory of Steven Lawrence 
during the years to come. 

“Tt was in the old country, my friend, that the thing began; at 
49 
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a town upon the Rhine—whose name doesn’t matter—a town south 
of Frankfort, where men’s hearts, in their youth, are generous as 
the wine they drink, and where the women for centuries past have 
borne the reputation for beauty. The girl my friend loved was a 
type of their beauty at its highest: a marble bust, wide-open eyes, 
set far apart under a fair and womanly forehead ; sun-colored hair, 
white arms, a carriage at once lissom and firm, yielding and majes- 
tic. Mein Gott! why do I enlarge on such a theme? a type of the 
women, I suppose, who, since the world began, have lured men on 
ever by the shortest road to perdition! My friend had passed from 
boyhood into manhood in the same street with her, and his passion 
had grown with his growth, strengthened with his strength; so, 
when he was three-and-twenty, the girl nineteen, they were en- 
gaged. There was equality of birth, equality of poverty between 
them, and one day it occurred to my friend that it might be a man- 
lier life to work for the woman he loved in a new country than 
starve with her on his good college education and a certain foolish 
prefix he had before his name in the old one. So, after a little ten- 
der hesitation on the part of his betrothed, he put his Greek and 
Latin (his nobility, too!) forever aside, and started, with the small 
patrimony he possessed, to New Brunswick, where some distant 
relations of his family had already settled. In two years’ time he 
was master of a farm, small but well stocked, and prosperous—a 
comfortable home to which to take his bride, and he returned to 
the fatherland to fetch her. 

“She met him; she fell upon his neck as he landed from the river 
steamboat, and in a week their marriage-day was fixed. I was 
not—my friend was not of a jealous or suspicious character. He 
was plain—your English word describes him better than any in our 
language—plain of face, plain of character; where he loved, he 
loved, where he trusted, he trusted, and where he was betrayed, he 
was betrayed!” added Klaus, his voice sinking into a hollow, bitter 
imitation of a laugh. “There was no unsinn of any kind, no shilly- 
shally about the man—in this like you, I think, Steven. What he 
did, he did; and he loved this woman wholly, with a love that put 
the possibility of doubt or misgiving out of the question. And 
they were married. 

“There were village tales, both before and after his wedding-day, 
reaching my friend’s ears, of an attachment that had taken place 
during his absence between his betrothed and a cousin of his own, 
@ man with whom he had been at college and whom he looked upon 
and loved as his nearest friend. He laughed at them; repeated 
them openly to his bride and to his friend; invited the man to his 
marriage-feast ; pressed his hand more warmly than he pressed the 
hand of father or of mother when he left Germany; and a year 
later, when like himself, his cousin had given up the old country 
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and come out to Brunswick to try his fortune, received him into his 
own house there, and gave him the welcome of a brother. 

“Why do I linger? One day, late in the Fall—the maples were 
reddening, I remember, the hickory leaves like gold—my friend 
came home from his work at night as usual; and found himself be- 
trayed. His wife had left him. I don’t know how such things 
affect men in cities,” said old Klaus, huskily, “men who don’t be- 
lieve in over-much, who don’t stake their happiness on one more 
than another out of the hundreds of things which make up the 
occupation of their lives. This man, you see, without a second’s 
preparation, had lost all. His life, his hope, his religion. All. He 
stared blankly about the little sitting room—her work, her book on 
the table; a bunch of flowers that. he gave her yesterday on the 
mantel shelf. Then he walked up stairs, as quiet to outward 
appearance as you are now, took his pistols from the place where 
they lay by the bedside, and walked off to the nearest river station, 
six miles from his farm, and the route, as he was told on the road, 
that the lovers had taken. 

“If I had come upon them, then and there, mark you, Steven, 
with my passion at white heat, I'll stake high that I should have 
made short work with them both. I'd no thought of calling him 
out to fight. I was’nt in a state of mind to think of honor or of 
cowardice. Quiet and calm though I kept outwardly, I was mad— 
thirsting with a madman’s rage for my revenge—and here’s the 
luck of things! If I had found them there, I must have gone 
through the rest of my life red-handed—no doubt of that, and it 
wouldn’t have been a matter of conscience at all, but sheer physical 
necessity. If I had seen her face then—the lily face, with its meek 
eyes looking into his as they once looked into mine—what choice 
would have been left me (you can answer; you know what love is) | 
in the matter? 

“ Well, I say, luck decides all things, and, mercifully for me more 
than for them, perhaps, I did not come upon them at once. The 
man who told me they had gone away by the river, misled me 
purposely; and it was not till a fortnight later—there were few rail- 
roads in those days, you know—that I found myself close upon 
their track at last, at a certain town down in Vermont. They had 
left this town—I wish to say no names—for a village, so I learnt at 
the hotel, a league or so distant down the river, and I had only to 
go on by the five o’clock boat that afternoon and find them. 

“The five o’clock boat. There were three hours to pass away 
before the steamer left, and instead of going to the bar of the hotel 
and deadening myself to the level of a brute with brandy, as it had 
been my habit to do during the last fortnight, something moved me 
to make straight away out of the town into the field. It was the 
late Autumn weather, as I have said; yellow, sunshiny weather, 
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with only a ring of sharpness to make the air more sweet. I walked 
along, unconscious what direction I took, to the outskirts of a wood, 
a mile and a half, may be, from the town, and sitting down upon a 
new-fallen block of maple-wood, took out my pipe and lit it. The 
catbirds were calling, the woodpeckers hammering in the woods, 
the squirrels darting to and fro in the branches, the insects buz- 
zing in the sun, with the sort of joy I’ve since observed dumb 
creatures show just before the Winter comes; and something in 
their ignorant happiness smote me. I thought of the woods by the 
Rhine where Franz and I used to go when we were boys. I remem- 
bered once, after a fall I had, how the lad, younger and weaker 
than I was, carried me to the nearest village and then set off alone 
through the snow and darkness to bring my mother to my bed. I 
thought of our play at school, our freaks at college together; and 
then, with a sudden horror, I remembered what he had done and 
what I had got on my soul to do to-night! An intense pity, not for 
her, not for him, but for myself, came like a flood upon my heart. 
What! I thought, with the world full of sunshine, with these dumb 
creatures, and the woods and fields full of joyous life, J was to be 
a castaway! With stained hands, with soiled conscience, with 
memory from which all my past fair youth must perforce be blotted, 
I must drag out whatever number of years it should still be my 
curse and my unutterable misery to live ! 

“Up till now I hadn’t reasoned, you understand. Blind, senseless, 
animal passion had been all that had moved me. In this minute I 
wasamanagain. Yes, thank the Lord!” cried old Klaus, fervently, 
“TI wasa man! I took no thought then for the future. I thought 
neither of my disgraced home, and how I should have to live there 
solitary, nor of the world’s opinion—no, nor of them, and of the 
life that they would live together. One thing only I resolved: to 
let their guilt be on their own souls and take no portion of it upon 
mine. Not fora woman’s falseness would I give up something more 
precious to me than all the marble necks and scarlet lips the world 
contained—my own unspotted conscience. I wasn’t religious then 
more than you’ve known me, not with lip-religion, Steven, but in 
that moment I believe, as firmly as I believe that there’s a God 
above, that His voice spoke to me. Would a little yellow sunshine, 
the sight of these gray squirrels in the trees have taken away mad- 
ness like mine unless He had willed it so? 

“Well, in spite of everything I said, I’m spinning out a yarn that 
would fill a volume after all, and something in the smell of the meat 
assures me it isn’t far off being ready. I can finish it all short now. 
I returned; and trom that day I speak of ’till the day when I 
chanced to hear she was dead, close upon eight years afterward, I 
never heard nor spoke her name again. There were men, I know, 
who said I acted with a poor spirit, and others that I showed a 
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deuced deal more worldly sense than could have been expected of 
me, but whatever they said you may believe concerned me little. 
To a man suffering what I suffered, there are neither smaller suffer- 
ings nor smaller shames. Two years, for very dogged obstinacy, I 
dragged my life on at my farm, slept in the same bed, ate at the 
table where she had been at my side! Then I sold everything— 
there wasn’t over and above much to sell; things hadn’t prospered 
with me since she left—and became, as you have seen me, & 
wanderer on the face of the earth. I haven’t, as you know, grown 
into a man-hater. I have had mates I have liked, one or two friends 
beside you whom I have loved; perhaps, taking all into account, 
I’ve led as good a life as the men who live, cribbed up like Christians, 
with a wife, and children, and all the other blessings of life, in cities. 
Still, Steven, still,” said the old man, putting his rough hand 
abruptly to his breast, as if a pain had smitten him, “there’s been 
something wanting to me always. She was part of my flesh and 
of my spirit, you see, and, as a matter of common nature, I’ve 
never been to say the same since she was taken from me. And now 
I come to the moral of all that I’ve been trying to tell you. As 
long as the world lasts, and while men are what they are, they must 
marry, I suppose. I’m not gainsaying that, or setting up my sorry 
bit of experience against a rule that the world for a good many 
thousand years has found to answer better than any other. You’re 
not a boy any more, and when you get home you'll want a wife to 
keep your house, and bring up your children, and set a neat dinner 
before you and your friends at Christmas—” 

“ And a wife I mean to have, please God!” interpolated Steven, 
firmly. 

“ But you don’t need to give over more than what is absolutely 
needful; your honor, your fireside peace, your children’s name— 
enough, God knows! into her hands. You don’t want to put down 
your heart for her to tread upon, your reason for her to blind and 
lead astray, your passionate, blind worship for her to make a mask 
of! Not one man in ten thousand, perhaps,” said old Klaus, “ is 
capable of loving so. The ten thousand are the men to marry. 
For him—” 

“For him, Klaus?” said Steven, as the old man hesitated. 

“Well, Steven, I’ve got so far, and now I’m a fool. I don’t know 
what tosay. For him—don’t let him do as I did, that’s all! Don’t 
let him go mad for a white neck, and meek eyes, and snow-soft 
hand, and never see that they are a wanton’s! that the lips were 
never his, that the eyes lied every time they smiled at him, the 
hand—” 

He got up, mechanically raising his rifle from the ground with 
him, and leaned upon it motionless for a few minutes; then he 
turned his face away from Steven and brushed his sleeve across it 
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hastily. “Steven,” he said at last, in an altered, strangely softened 
voice, “Tl tell you what I’ve thought at times—watching by the 
fire at night, you understand, or listening, afraid to sleep for the 
grizzlies, for the cry of the goat-suckers to tell me that morning 
was at hand upon the hills—quiet times like these when something 
better than the mere passions and discontents of a man’s own heart 
speak aloud to him—I’ve thought of her, not as my engaged bride, 
not as my wife, but as she was in her innocence, a little maid of 
twelve, running home from school and laughing back at me across 
her shoulder in the Summer twilight, and felt sure that if there is a 
life after this (a better one, mind; that backsliding after death is a 
doctrine against all teaching of nature, to my understanding), that 
woman, white as on her bride-day, must be mine there! A super- 
stition, you'll say, like what the Indians hold of their happy hunt- 
ing-grounds, or the Mohammedan of his houris, but I wouldn’t thank 
the preacher that would make so much certain to me. What! I’ve 
thought, when every Winter’s snows can bring the dead boughs 
through to a new April, must it be too high a miracle that death 
should bring a man’s buried love, green and undefiled, into his 
bosom again! I’ve thought this,Steven. I think it still. Iam not 
utterly desolate.” 

This was the ending of poor Klaus’ sermon. As he turned and 
walked slowly away toward the fire, Steven Lawrence watched him, 
and a flush of eager feeling rose over the young man’s face. “And 
80 the story bears no moral after all,” he thought. “ Dishonored in 
his youth, alone in his age, the thought of the woman who betrayed 
him is still the best remembrance of this world that the old man 
possesses, the foundation of whatever hope he has for the next. 
Why, with no higher luck than his, the venture, on his own show- 
ing, is worth making. Better suffer with a man’s suffering than be 
happy with an animal’s happiness, as I have been ’till now.” 

An opinion which a very short experience of civilized life was 
destined greatly to modify. 


CHAPTER IL 
FRESH VIOLETS. 


Sreven Lawrence held stanchly to his determination. Five 
days later, old Klaus, with a weighty heart and dim eyes was 
standing alone, watching an outward-bound ship from the quay at 
Vera Cruz, and one severe May evening, after a quick run of twenty- 
three days, the Oneida, with Steven Lawrence on board, was steam- 
ing up the Solent on her way to Southampton harbor. 

I use the word severe, intentionally. To men fresh from a merid- 
ional sun, as were all the passengers on board the Oneida, this 
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“wind of God,” with its accompaniments of leaden sky and damp, 
searching mists, was more intensely chilling than Christmas snow 
and frost, with a stiller atmosphere, would have been. West In- 
dians coming for the first time to England, wrapped their great 
blanket-cloaks round their ears and shoulders, and with blue lips 
and sinking hearts, exchanged remarks together upon the inhuman 
climate of the country to which their curiosity or their business was 
bringing them. Englishmen returning home, many of them after 
long exile, were sensible that to dream of dear old England under 
the voluptuous heaven of the tropics, is a very different thing to 
having the east wind of dear old England blowing with oblique 
cruelty in one’s teeth. The captain looked cold and gave his com- 
mands to the call-boy in a rasping short voice and with compressed 
lips, as though anxious to get as little fog and wind as possible 
down his throat. The call-boy, a poor little shivering Portuguese, 
piped out the orders through his blue, swollen fingers down below; 
the man at the helm was forced, every quarter of an hour, to call 
another hand to the wheel while he beat his own numbed arms 
back to sensation across his chest; the crew, a motley collection of 
Englishmen and Spaniards, Creoles, Portuguese and Mexicans, stood 
huddled together to leeward while they warmed themselves, in 
anticipation, at cheery tavern fires in Southampton and Portsmouth, 
Only one man, beside the captain and the call-boy, had courage 
enough to keep undauntedly upon the bridge; and this man was 
Steven. But Steven, in addition to his unusual robustness of con- 
stitution, had more in his heart, probably, than any other man on 
board the Oneida, With love, with keen expectation acting from 
the brain upon the circulation, a man is not only mentally callous 
to external accident of rain or cold; he is physically shielded from 
them. To the shivering West Indians, England was simply a mart 
in which so many affairs had to be transacted in the shortest pos- 
sible time; to the Englishmen, landsmen and sailors alike, it was 
the good old country, of course, but the good old country seen 
from a thoroughly chilly and Prosaic point of view; a harbor for a 
fortnight, a goal of rest after years of exile, a market in which so 
much coffee and sugar had to be disposed of before returning to a 
country fit for human beings to breathe in. To Steven, alone, Eng- 
land was an El Dorado! This leaden sky, yonder pale gray strip 
of land, were the sky and land encompassing all his desires! He 
was returning to his own hearth, his own bit of land from which 
long years had exiled him, and to the woman who was to be his 
wife there. With his blood pulsating hot and fast through his 
veins, what did it matter to him whether the wind blew from the 
east or the west? He was going home, and to Dora Fane. English 
shores looked fresh and fair as ever, he thought—small, though; 
how dwarfed every thing had grown! why, the Solent, that to his 
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boyish heart had looked so sorrowfully wide when he was sailing 
away ten years ago, was but a little stream to him now that he had 
lived beside the rivers of the New World. The sight of English 
roofs and spires affected him almost as though they had been 
familiar friends. He could scarce dispossess himself from the 
idea that some face he knew must be among the crowd of faces 
that thronged to watch the arrival of the Oneida in the Southamp- 
ton docks; and the first chill he had felt that day was when the 
boat stopped and he realized definitely that there was no welcome 
ready for him from any one! His arrival in England was a matter 
of the most thorough indifference to all mankind—save porters 
interested in luggage—he was more utterly alone than he had ever 
been in Mexican forests or the savannas and prairies of the West. 
Does a man, feverish with hope, ever land on any shore, I wonder, 
without some such childish disappointment taking the keen edge 
from his pleasure in returning home? He gets over it in an hour, 
of course, but I don’t think he ever returns to the flush of happi- 
ness with which he first watched the white streaks on the cliffs 
grow more vivid, the roofs and spires assume shape, the crowd upon 
the pier become each a distinct and individual human face. Land- 
ing is like writing the first line of your poem—modelling the first 
outline of your clay; it puts a dream into form—and breaks it. 

Falling in with the crowd, Steven was borne along to the cus- 
tom-house; thence, after seeing his luggage to the station, he went 
to the post-office and found, to his immense delight, a letter in Miss 
Fane’s hand awaiting him there. He carried it with him into the 
coffee-room of Radley’s Hotel; then, with epicurean intention of 
eking out his pleasure as long as possible, warmed himself beside 
the blazing fire and ordered his dinner before opening it. Glossy, 
gilt-initialed paper, an ambrosial smell, half of roses, half of Rus- 
sian leather, greeted his senses as he broke open the envelope: 

My Dear Mr. LAWRENCE—[it began. “My.” The letter he had received 
with her photograph was only “Dear.” What a world of advancement his 
imagination saw in the pronoun!|—We ar@ all so very pleased to hear of your 
proposed return. The squire says he is sure, with every belief in Dawes’ hon- 
esty, that you will make a good twenty-five per cent.—or fifty, I forget which, 
and he is not here for me to ask—more out of the farm when you take it in your 
own hands. What can you mean when you say “you fear you will not see 
much of us?” Do you not know that our house is within two miles of Ashcot, 
and that we shall see you just as often as you choose to walk over and call on 
us? Katharine and I are staying in town now with Mrs. Deering, and I write 
this note, sending it, as you ask me, to the post-office, Southampton, to say that 
we all hope you will come and see us in Hertford Street, No. 122, A, directly 
you return. I make out from Bradshaw that, leaving Vera Cruz on April the 
25th, you will reach England about the 20th of May; but would you mind tele- 
graphing directly you land at Southampton, and then we shall know exactly 
when to expect you. I am glad you like the photograph. I have one on glass 
of you that you gave me, do you remember, when you were a boy? How 
changed you must be—/élas/ must not that be true of both of us? 
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Arabella and Katharine (she is a grown-up girl, you know, now, engaged to 
be married, and a celebrated London beauty) send very kind remembrances. 
And I am, dear Mr. Lawrence, sincerely yours, 


Dora FANE. 


Dinner was upon the table at the exact moment that he reached 
the signature; for Miss Fane’s handwriting was lady-like, and Ste- 
ven’s literary powers slow. The sight of a grand cold sirloin of 
English beef and a dish of browned potatoes, backed by strong 
English ale in the pewter, touched the yeoman’s heart with irresist- 
ible strength of association, and sitting down at once, his table 
comfortably drawn up beside the fire, he commenced a meal which 
would not have disgraced one of Homer’s heroes—a meal at which 
even the waiters of Radley’s, accustomed to men’s hunger after 
sea-voyages, looked on askance and held their table napkins tight 
with wonder, At the first moment of reading Dora Fane’s letter, 
he had been sensible that some subtle defect, he knew not exactly 
what, in its tone, had jarred upon him cruelly; as his dinner went 
on, the honest malt cheering his heart, the ruddy fire putting new 
warmth into his veins, he felt assured—not a trace of his fasting 
dissatisfaction left in him—that it was the kindest, the modestest 
letter ever penned by a woman’s hand. After his meat came rhu- 
barb-tart, followed by cheese and radishes, then by a dish of spice 
nuts and a bottle of hotel port; and by the time Steven had made 
good progress with his dessert, he felt himself fifty times more in 
love with Dora Fane than ever. It had been an affair of the imag- 
ination hitherto, he said to himself, but now— 

—He could not, as he felt inclined, open, before men’s eyes in a 
coffee-room, the locket which held her picture (he had bought the 
trinket in Vera Cruz, and wore it, not as civilized men wear such 
things, upon his watch chain, but jealously hidden in his waistcoat 
pocket), but he could hold the paper again that her little hand had 
newly touched, could feast his eyes upon the words her heart had 
bade her write! And, as he did so, holding the note between him 
and the fire, yet not actually reading it—reading, in any form, was 
not a predilection of Steven’s—a postscript, which, in his first agi- 
tation, or in the appearance of dinner, he had contrived to miss, 
arrested his attention : 


If you can, telegraph to me from Southampton the exact hour at which we 

may expect you in Hertford Street, and J will be there to receive you. 
D. F. 

Dora Fane waiting for him, expecting his message perhaps at this 
moment, and he, like the savage, like the artimal that he was, sitting 
here before the fire in stupid enjoyment of his wine and nuts, un- 
heedful of her commands! He got up—to the benefit of his bodily 
health leaving half of the deep-colored port in the bottle—paid his 
bill without a murmur, and sallied forth to the telegraph office, 
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whence the following message “from Steven Lawrence to Dora 
Fane” was five minutes later transmitted : 

Just arrived in Southampton Docks, per Oneida. Shall be with you before 
nine o’clock. I am grateful for your goodness in writing to me. 

After this, an hour or more yet remaining before the train left, 
he started off for a walk through the streets of Southampton, look- 
ing with the zest of a South Sea Islander into the shop windows, 
and not quite unmindful of any pretty faces that chanced to stand 
behind the counter, and gradually fell to speculating whether it 
might not be wise in him to attempt to modify his personal appear- 
ance somewhat before presenting himself to his love. She would 
not for certain be a woman to measure a man by his coat and neck- 
tie, but were not all women swayed more than men by the frivoli- 
ties of fashion? Was it not a risk that she should see him for the 
first time in his transatlantic clothes, with the rough backwoodsman 
air of the other world? Clothes, of course, there was no time to 
buy. Miss Fane must accept him perforce in the rough shooting 
suit that he had got before leaving Vera Cruz. Gloves and a tall 
hat he might buy in five minutes, and he bought them; horribly 
these lavender-colored eights teazed him; he had not had a pair of 
gloves on his hands for the last ten years! Then, a barber’s shop 
immediately confronting the haberdasher’s, it occurred to him that 
shaving off his beard might reduce him perhaps to the ‘requisite 
mean of civilization quicker than any other process, and crossing 
the street he walked in and requested to be shaved at once. 

“Shaved plain, sir?” said the polite little barber, glancing up, 
not without artistic compunction, at Steven’s magnificent growth 
of beard. “Plain style, sir, or the military—moustache left ? ” 

“Not military, for certain,” said Steven, going in to the inner 
shop, and never giving a look at himself in the glass as he sat 
down. “I’m a stranger in England, and I want to be shaved 
English fashion, as countrymen, plain farmers or the like wear their 
beards.” 

“Oh, very good;” politeness untltered, but with an octave at 
least of flattery taken out of the barber’s voice by the word 
“farmer.” “TI quite understand you, sir.” And in a quarter of an 
hour a pair of moderate-sized whiskers was all the hair remaining 
on Steven’s face. 

I said when I spoke of him bearded that nature would scarce 
commit the anomaly of allying a weak mouth with the bold blue 
eyes and resolute forehead of Steven Lawrence. His mouth is the 
reverse of weak. The lips are full and squarely cut, the chin mas- 
culine, and still—still the story that is graven there is one of physi- 
cal, far more than of moral strength, after all. An acute student 
of human expression might accredit the possessor of that mouth 
with being passionate in love, warm in friendship, generous, fond 
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of life and of his own share in life, always; but heroic, never! And 
he would be right, viewing heroism from the ordinary, transcen- 
dental point of view. Steven was just a man to be strong one day 
and weak the next, to commit one right action and three faulty ones 
immediately afterward. In a word, was a man not to rule his own 
life, but be ruled by it, as you will see. 

He got up and looked long, a most unwonted thing for him to do, 
in the glass. How young he was still! the thought struck him 
instantly. How like the boy, Steven Lawrence, with whom he had 
had so little to do in later years. The sight of his own beardless 
face seemed to bring him back far more vividly to England than the 
fact of treading upon English ground had done. The old house at 
Ashcot, the kitchen fire-side, the little bed-room where his mother 
died and where her black-framed picture hung (the room to which 
he had stolen, the picture he had kissed on the April night when he 
first ran away to sea). With passionate reality, all the happiness, 
all the misery of his boyish life was unlocked before him by this 
strangely familiar face—his own—at which he stood and looked! 

“Tt does make a difference, doesn’t it?” said the polite barber, 
rubbing his hands. “If you will permit, sir, I should advise the 
hair being cut—machine, latest improvement—considerably shorter. 
Both the military and the country gentlemen wear the ’air short to 
the ’ead, if I may be allowed the expression.” 

Steven submitted passively to being machine-shorn and brushed 
and perfumed to the barber’s taste; then, with his thoughts still 
very far away, walked along the High street, looking neither at 
shop windows nor pretty faces now, in the direction of the railway. 

Just outside the door of the station, a girl of about thirteen stood 
selling violets—a girl with a white, small face, a shrunken figure, 
and eyes from whose blue the childhood seemed already to have 
faded. The moment Steven approached, she singled him out, with 
the quick instinct of her age, as a man to be cajoled into buying, 
and, fawning to his side, put up a meagre hand, holding its mer- 
chandise to tempt him. 

“Vi'lets, sweet vi’lets, gentleman! Take a bunch to town for 
your lady, kind gentleman. I gathered ’em fresh myself this 
evening. The London vi’lets don’t smell like these, gentleman.” 

“Don’t they, indeed?” said Steven, looking down at her face, 
and with his deep, manly voice becoming marvellously sweet and 
gentle at the sight of its childish pallor. “Then I suppose I must 
have yours ‘for my lady,’ as you say.” 

He took two bunches from the poor, little, thin hand, and gave 
the child half a crown. 

“I’ve no change, kind gentleman,” she whined, looking up at him, 
and making a pretence of holding the half crown out for him to 
take it back. 
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“No? then you must keep it all for yourself, pretty one,” said 
Steven, cheerily, and putting back her attenuated hand with his 
own stalwart, brown one. “Good-by.” 

The child stared in mute wonder after his big figure until it was 
lost among the crowd within the doorway. Then she looked at her 
half crown, rubbed it bright on her skirt, held it up to the fading 
evening light, tested it against her lips, finally hid it away in the 
breast of her ragged frock. 

“ Easy to see where he comes from!” she thought. “Easy to 
see he’s been where they dig the gold. What a fine, tall man to 
have such a kind voice—and he touched me—he said good-by to 
me {” the color rising over the pinched, small face. “Oh, ain’t he— 
just a flat!” 

This was the first definite feminine opinion formed upon Steven 
Lawrence on his return to England. 








AT PEACE. 





HUT close the wearied eyes, O Sleep! 
So close no dream may come between, 
Of all the sorrows they have seen ; 
Too long, too sad their watch hath been. 
Be faithful, Sleep: 
Lest they should wake—remembering ; 
Lest they should wake, and waking weep— 
O Sleep, sweet Sleep! 


Clasp close the wearied hands, O Rest! 
Poor hands, so thin and feeble grown 
With all the tasks which they have done; 
Now they are finished—every one. 
O happy Rest, 
Fold them at last from laboring, 
In quiet on the quiet breast, 
O Rest, sweet Rest! 


Press close unto her heart, O Death! 
So close, not any pulse may stir 
The garments of her sepulture. 
' Lo, Life hath been so sad to her! 
O kindest Death, 
Within thy safest sheltering 
Nor pain nor sorrow entereth— 
O Death, sweet Death! 
Ina D. Coorserrn. 
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TOOK up the other day a recent number of a popular periodi- 
cal, and found in it two poems, among others, so rarely graceful, 
that I read them a second and even a third time, with increasing 
rather than diminishing pleasure. The diction of both was singu- 
larly delicate; the words seemed in a manner spiritualized, and 
were woven into a silver texture and mesh of melody. Yet when 
I came to inquire what of poetry they contained aside from beauty 
of diction and melody of verse, the answer was less ready than 
might be desired. To make a poem there should be some tuneful 
imagination, or at least some poetic attitude of spirit, which may 
be contemplated in itself, and which is in itself musical to the mind. 
The verse and verbal texture, the pleasing suggestions of words, 
the iridescences of rhetoric, the fine fall of cadences, give body and 
complexion to that which should still be poetry, and give the mind 
a noble pleasure, without them. But in the case in question it was 
not easy to distinguish this essence, this soul of the poem, which, 
though not “married to immortal verse,” were yet worthy of those 
espousals. I will state the case, that the reader may see whether 
he finds the same difficulty. 

In one of the poems a lady, “ Mona,” is represented as lying ill in 
Winter, and sighing for Spring. The poet sympathizes with this 
very natural, but not particularly striking wish, and proceeds to 
invoke the said Spring. In choice phrase, he calls upon the brooks 
to flow, the birds to sing, the butterflies to “ balance up and down,” 
the buds to blossom; he bids the lily leave her shade and bea 
“waiting maid” to his beloved, the rose climb to her window and 
tell her that “the low-leaved thyme is waiting for her feet ;” while 
violets, blush-bells, pinks, pansies, marigolds, the star-flower and 
daffodillies are all addressed with nice invitation. It is very sweetly 
done throughout; and of course this tearing the verse to pieces 
does it great injustice. Let the reader make allowance; let him 
suppose that grace of execution which I cannot here represent. 
But this being supposed, the question remains, What poetical con- 
ception does the verse enshrine? At bottom there is no more than 
a tender and affectionate but commonplace wish, not poetical 
otherwise than as all gentle and loving but commonplace wishes 
are so. Nor is the attitude of mind poetic, otherwise than as this 
is implied in the act of addressing inanimate objects in the second 
person. There is everything here which makes a poem, except 
poetry. And yet, as exquisite chasing is not to be despised because 
executed upon some metal less noble than gold, so this beautiful 
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verse, expressing a gentle though not a poetical sentiment, must 
not be wholly discredited for its lack of poetic essence. 

The second poem, which has a measure of greater amplitude, ex- 
hibits more vigor and continuity, more architectural ability, and 
less dependence upon words that please by an immediate verbal 
suggestion. Unquestionably, it is a manly and melodious voice 
that sings. Yet the same doubt arises. What do we discover be- 
yond an admirable voice? What tune of imagination is sung? 
What Beethoven of the soul has preceded this vocal performance 
with a music which is only of the soul? There is hardly more of 
structural imagination than is contained in the title, “‘ Real Estate,” 
which here means the grave. It approaches a play upon words. 
Or, if we ask what poetic posture of spirit is implied, the answer 
cannot be wholly satisfactory. Death is indeed faced with compo- 
sure and serenity, and so far the attitude is noble; but it seems to 
be so in great part on account of the picturesqueness of the ceme- 
tery. This, at least, is enough dwelt upon to convey that sugges- 
tion, and so the attitude becomes questionable. In fine, it is an ad- 
mirable piece of verse, showing as such the hand of a master; but 
it is not so much and so clearly more than this as could be desired. 

And this leads me to remark upon the characteristic fault of mod- 
ern poetry, namely, its general want of significance. Of course, 
there are exceptions, very noble exceptions, to this censure; but the 
characteristic remains. A vast deal there is of graceful verse, 
though not a vast deal of verse so graceful as that we have been 
examining; but when one seeks for a soul of imagination in this 
beautiful body, he is to seek. Look behind the words and the rhet- 
oric, and there isa vacuum, It is a blowing of soap-bubbles. So 
far has this gone, that many, who should be judges, do not know 
poetry when they see it, save as it is contained in the rhetoric and 
the diction. A poem which, like Milton’s “Samson Agonistes,” 
resembles a forest pine, a straight pole running mast high, without 
branches, and with only a tuft of perennial green at the top, could 
hardly be produced in this age, and if produced, would be likely 
to lack readers. But a luxuriant creeper, swinging its light festoons 
and pendent leafiness in the wind, is greeted with delight, though, 
on putting aside these delicate nothings and coming to the centre, 
one finds there only a dead stake, to which the beautiful debility is 
tied. Much of our most admired poetry is of the latter description. 
Take away the clustering grace of fine vocables, and one comes, not 
to an action, conception or attitude of soul, which in itself carries 
a mystic charm of irresolvable suggestion, but to a dead, wooden 
prosaicism, or, it may be, to a bald brutality, like Swinburne’s mis- 
representation of Fate. Or, as in Keats’ “ Endymion”—such a 
museum of beautiful varities !—there may be behind the rhetorical 
imagery nothing whatsoever, 
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Keats, indeed, furnishes the type of this school of poetry. Un- 
doubtedly there did blow through his soul a breath of epic impulse. 
He was steadily advancing toward poetry of a higher order; but 
whether he would ever have arrived, whether the eddying zephyr 
would ever have become a trade-wind, before which he might spread 
his prosperous sails and go with a steady helm and a straight wake 
toward the desired haven, seems at least doubtful. His “ Hyperion,” 
which his admirers appeal to as evidence of the large possibility of 
his genius, appears to me evidence of quite the contrary. The 
physical circumstances are indeed sketched, the figures in their 
purely physical characteristics are drawn, boldly, ably, and, so far 
as mere physical delineation can be noble, nobly. All is slow, vast, 
gigantesque. The scale of the portraiture is colossal ; the execution 
exhibits a masterly simplicity. Everything goes well until the 
personages begin to speak. Then what,s fall is there, my masters ! 
One is reminded of Coleridge’s table companion, who looked like 
the impersonation of philosophy, and was a very Scripture, the nut 
and essence of all wisdom in his silence, but opened his mouth at 
length, on seeing a plate of cakes, to say, “ Them’s the jockies for 
me.” Montes parturiunt, et nascitur ridiculus mus, Chimborazo 
opens its crater lips to utter the complaint of a world; and then 
comes out the whine of a love-sick school-girl in short frock and 
pantalets ! 
O how unlike 
To that large utterance of the early gods! 

For their credit, one would hope so! Otherwise, the new dynasty 
would need no further justification, and must still be preferred, 
were Jove a jack. 

Doubtless Keats did much to bring into vogue this description 
of poetry, made up of that which properly is only accessory to it. 
But its chief accasion lies deeper, and must be sought for in the 
peculiar character of the century. There is a prevailing appetite 
for poetry, as there must be in cultivated ages; but there are few 
minds, to which nature and the life of man are melodious. Of out- 
ward prosperity there is much, of hope for the future yet more; the 
conditions of men are ameliorated, and sanguine minds anticipate a 
continuance and ultimate attainment of this amelioration, which 
shall be almost millennial; nevertheless, the heart of the century 
is unsettled, tossed upon uncertain thoughts, tortured by sceptic 
misgiving. This mood is fatal to poetic inspiration. “ My heart is 
fixed ; I will sing,”—that is the true sequence. My heart is fixed. 
Mere dogmatic fixity, mere stiffness of opinion, is not melodious, 
But moral centrality and repose, in the absence of any felt intellect- 
ual constraint, and with all that external endeavor, struggle and 
contingency of great events, which may most engage interest, gives 
to poetry its fairest field. Our century has the outward engage- 
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ment, but has not the inward rest. Its motion is powerful, but its 
orbit is undetermined and its axis disturbed. Its very successes 
have contributed to this result; it cannot as yet make spiritual 
appropriation of the knowledge it has gained. Hence a deep dis- 
satisfaction, a void in the heart, which hope itself does not suffice 
to fill. 

Now a strenuous and laborious hope of better things in the future, 
of conditions more conformable to our wishes, expresses the more 
generous spirit of this age. But such a hope, however good, is not 
poetic. The poet is he to whose soul the voices of the world, even 
as it now is and was and will be, translate themselves into an ideal 
and eternal language. To him the shell is stringed,—to the prosaic 
eye but the integument of a dumb life, to his ear vocal with the 
murmurous melodies of being. At his birth there fell upon his 
soul a drop of heavenly heart’s ease, which makes the good ever 
present with him, so that he need not wait and wish for the better ; 
and through the divine magic of this, which is his proper genius, 
there leaps up for him from the actual world, full of trial, terror, 
contradiction though it be, a choral suggestion, a music for the 
mind, which his tongue were recreant if it did not repeat. The 
art of catching from the rude world these ideal tones is not his, but 
is Nature’s in him. It is the genius of existence that murmurs in 
his soul. But a hope tied to actual conditions as such, and trusting 
to make them at last satisfactory, has little in common with this 
spirit, and indeed is perhaps its intensest contradictory. And yet, 
as I have said, this hope is, in a general way of speaking, the higher 
characteristic of the present century, so that its very virtue is pro- 
saic. Add to this the deep sceptic suspicion that infests its heart, 
and we have the spiritual conditions which render poetry least 
possible. 

Shall we then say, with Carlyle, that poetry should for the pres- 
ent be given up—that we should wait until the long day’s work is 
done, and only charm the evening’s leisure with song, when the 
world’s task is complete? I think otherwise. If we wait for that 
time before beginning to sing, we are likely to wait forever. Never 
will actual conditions as such satisfy and inspire the heart. As well 
might Beethoven have waited for the noise of the street to become 
a symphony, which should need only to be recorded. It is by an 
art and attitude of the spirit, not by achievements in the sphere of 
institutions, that poetry becomes possible. To the tuneful soul 
being itself is tuneful. The grand poetic situations, so far from 
corresponding precisely to our prosaic wishes, oftener stand in ex- 
treme opposition to them. It is the divination of the heart, the 
translating power of spiritual imagination, not outward and actual 
prosperities, that is now in request. 

Besides, poetry was never more needed than now. It is because 
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the epic harmonies of existence are not made audible that our meat 
is not sweet nor our labor happy, that an evil care consumes our 
success, and an inappeasable hunger of desire makes fruition void. 
O, for a poem that should be to our century what the “Iliad” was 
to the age of Homer! 


Ring out, ye crystal spheres, 
Once bless our human ears, 
If ye have power to touch our senses 80. 


The final reconciliation of man with the conditions of his exist- 
ence, if any can be final, will not be a scientific scheme nor a politic 
institution, but an epic; for nature itself is the epopee of God. It 
is by a sustenance, which only spiritual imagination can appropriate, 
that the wrinkled Tithonus of humanity is from age to age renewed, 
and becomes immortal, not only in years, but in youth. 


Und frische Nahrung, neues Blut, 
Sang’ ich aus freier Welt. 


The care of the day breeds canker only because these resources are 
denied. We are at sea, living upon salt victual only; scurvy rots 
the century, and he would rekindle all its blood who should bring 
it food, fresh ard green, from the epic fields of Nature. 

In an early number of the same periodical to which allusion was 
made above, appeared a bit of blank verse, beginning as follows: 


We that by shipwreck only, reach the shores 
Of divine knowledge, can but kneel at first. 


The words italicized have to my mind an epic touch rare in modern 
poetry, and may serve to show by contrast what was meant by 
charging this with a prevailing want of significance. One may 
easily find entire volumes of flowing and sounding verse, which, 
among all their elegancies of phrase and melodious effects, do not 
include a suggestion approaching in penetration and power, to 
charm away fear and care, that with which a line and a half are 
here freighted. 

Davin A, Wasson. 
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T is seldom that a book appears, illustrated by the characteristic 
and choice efforts of so many master minds. “The Journal of 
Maurice de Guérin,” now published for the first time in this coun- 
try, is a casket containing gems of most opposite character; but all 
of the first quality.* If, indeed, an organization too highly strung, 
an intellect too sensitive and introspective, made it the destiny of 
this young poet, who shrank with morbid horror from revealing 
the secret of his inspiration to the world, to die without having 
ventured to desire a sympathetic recognition of his genius by the 
public, the highest reward for which so many fruitlessly strive, the 
apparent injustice of his repressed life and early death is atoned 
for by the unusual and fastidious pomp of circumstance with which 
his posthumous fame has been acknowledged and honored. Maurice 
de Guérin died at twenty-nine, without having yielded to the 
temptation of publishing. George Sand, always great and gener- 
ous in greeting true greatness with open and sympathetic appre- 
ciation, first attracted the attention of the public to his merits, by 
the publication of his unique work “The Centaur;” a prose poem of 
a few pages that at once gave him position among the poets of 
France with the “rank of a star.” After twenty years of tedious 
delay, his journal, letters and poems were published, with a memoir 
of the author by M. Sainte Beuve, the greatest of French critics, 
To the English public he was introduced by an exquisite and elabo- 
rate essay of Matthew Arnold, the subtle thinker, polished satirist, 
and the author of one of the greatest poems that has ever been 
written—the episode of a grand epic—remarkable not only for its 
intrinsic qualities but for the fact that it should have been succeeded 
by no effort in a similar direction. The volume to which we are 
now referring contains Guérin’s journal, preceded by copious ex- 
tracts from Mr. Arnold’s essay, the memoir of M. Sainte Beuve, and 
a preface by M. Trebutien, a tribute to the author by his warmest 
personal friend, that appeals at once to the heart, alike by its heart- 
felt tenderness and manly simplicity. 

Maurice de Guérin was born in 1810, at La Cayla, in Languedoc. 
His father, the representative of a noble family reduced to poverty, 
lived in austere seclusion, dedicated to the performance of his 
religious duties. His mother died in his childhood, but in his sister 
Eugénie he found mother, sister and friend. One year of his life he 


* “The Journal of Maurice de Guérin,” with an essay by Matthew Arnold, and a 
Memoir by M. Sainte Beuve. Edited by G.8.Trebutien. New York: Leypoldt & 
Holt. 
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passed at La Chenaie with Lamennais. In September, 1833, he 
went to Paris to devote himself to literature, but incapable of sub-_ 
mitting to the harassing cares of that career, turned his attention 
to teaching, and continued to perform the uncongenial duties that 
he had assumed until relieved of the necessity of doing so by his 
marriage. Five months after this event he died. 
The circumstances and surroundings of Guérin’s life were all 
poetic. His childhood’s home in the lovely chateau of La Cayla; 
his friendship for his sister, Eugénie de Guérin, a nature no less pure 
and scarcely less gifted than his own, a tender chord that never 
ceased to vibrate through the changing vicissitudes of his too brief 
and melancholy career; his religious aspirations; his novitiate pre- 
paratory to his choice of a vocation in a charming retreat, La 
Chenaie, surrounded by youthful and earnest spirits dedicating 
themselves to the highest pursuits under the direction of the stern, 
inflexible Lamennais; himself struggling in the grasp of the great 
problems of the day, and destined to exercise a profound influence 
upon the progress of opinion; his brief sojourn in the home of love 
at La Val, a sort of Palace Beautiful, where the weary pilgrim— 
weary although still standing on the threshold of life—paused to 
seek consolation and repose; a home whose interior harmonies were 
echoed in a grander anthem by the music of the ocean and the 
wind, bathed in the sunshine of the south, illumined by the 
brighter sunshine of tenderness, affection, and made glad by the 
joyous laughter of a child sending, “like a star, the first rays of 
her love and thought through the white cloud of infancy;” his 
lonely struggles in a world from which he shrank with an instinctive 
appreciation of his inability to meet it; his doubts and aspirations, 
the inward and inmost communings of his spirit revealed with 
naive unconsciousness to all sympathetic minds through the pages 
to which he confided them; his passion for nature partaking in his 
dreamy and poetic soul of the intensity of love, or rather replacing 
that passion, for love, to Maurice de Guérin, seems to have been a 
tender sentiment rather than a passion—Nature was his worshipped 
bride ;—his marvellous p er of interpreting her changing and 
beautiful forms; his marmage to a young and beautiful creole 
wafted “from the farthest Indies to his arms;” his return to the 
home of his childhood, to the friendship of his sister, to the sweet 
meditations and consoling beliefs of his early youth, only to fall a 
victiin to the mysterious power by whose shadow his existence had 
long been clouded, at the very moment in which his new-born con- 
sciousness of power, and the harmonious conditions of his domestic 
life, had made it possible for him to be truly happy—every step of 
his career is marked by a strange, tender, and melancholy interest, 
This indeed it is, the poetry of his life together with the inten- 
sity with which his writings embody his personality, that gives 
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them their unique charm. No false notes mar the harmony and the 
unity of a true and pure spirit, manifesting itself truly and purely. 


The only discord that we can complain of in them, is that they ex- 


press too vividly and with too persistent a reiteration, the poet’s 
extreme sadness and self-depreciation, consequent upon his morbid 
temperament, or, perhaps, upon the unfortunate circumstances by 
which his talents were repressed; a pathetic minor, captivating 
through its very melancholy; and yet depressing as indicating 
the fatal weakness that was to find its sole solution in death. © 

Mr. Arnold, after defining the grand power of poetry to be its 
interpretative power, and designating the two spheres in which this 
faculty is exercised—the sphere of the moral and that of the natural 
world, resulting in the one case in the poet’s moral profundity, and 
in the other in his natural magic of expression—proceeds to rank 
Guérin’s genius for naturalistic interpretation with that of our 
English Keats. To Guérin, however, he attributes the higher 
inspiration. “ Keats,” in his own words, “has above all a sense of 
what is pleasurable and open in the life of nature; for him she is 
the Alma Parens ; his expression has therefore more than Guérin’s 
something genial, outward and sensuous. Guérin has above all a 
sense of what there is adorable and secret in the life of nature; for 
him she is the Magna Parens ; his expression has therefore more 
than Keats’ something mystic, inward and profound.” Of the 
“ Centaur,” M. Sainte Beuve says: “There is nothing so powerful as 
this dream occupying a few pages—nothing more finished or classi- 
cally executed.” This poem M., Sainte Beuve regards as a type of 
the highest form in which the poet’s genius would have sought 
expression. “Guérin, then, had sought until now for his form, and 
had not found it; it was suddenly revealed to him in the figure of 
the Centaur. . . . This was only a beginning. He had pro- 
jected other works. ‘La Galerie des Antiques’ furnished him 
moulds into which he was henceforth to pour and give stability, 
under severe or tender forms, to all his sensations gathered from the 
heaths and strands. A new phase was opening for his talent. But 
the artist, in the presence of his ideal temple, made only the statue 
for the threshold; he was to fall at the outset of his career.” Mr. 
Arnold, on the other hand, while acknowledging the poet’s mar- 
vellous affinity for the theme in which he achieved so great a suc- 
cess, expressed a different opinion as to the final development that 
his talent would have obtained, and we think more justly. Guérin’s 
conception of that colossal piece of antique marble, the Centaur, a 
being of superhuman power, a force of life mysteriously linked with 
the forces of nature, enabled him to express his own overflowing 
passion for nature with wonderful freedom; but the depth of ten- 
derness, the burden of sad aspiration which was the key-note of his 
inspiration, certainly indicates an entirely different order of subjects 
as within the range of his highest creative capacity. 
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Whatever similarity may exist in the quality of the talents of the 
two poets between whom Mr. Arnold has instituted a comparison 
with so much delicate discrimination, it is certain that Keats, in his 
twenty-two years, succeeded in giving himself a far more complete 
artistic expression than Guérin ever attained. Blossoming early in 
an exquisitely luxuriant although premature Summer, his genius 
peopled a newly-created ideal world with living and immortal forms. 
That of Guérin, more slowly developing, was checked at an earlier 
period of actual achievement. When, indeed, we reflect upon his 
rare gift and evident facility in producing, it is almost impossible to 
believe, dreamer as he was, living “like a man possessed, with his 
eye not on his own career, not on the public, not on fame, but on 
the Iris whose vail he had uplifted,” that he should have achieved 
so little. For what are the results of his life, exquisite as they may 
be, compared with those within the grasp of his exquisite genius? 
What to the poet were this journal, these letters now enshrined in 
the temple of art with so much costly praise? A breath of wind; 
a passing sigh; grains of sand gathered from the shore of the ocean ; 
the careless outpourings of the changing moods of a sad and way- 
ward heart. They reveal the perfection of his artistic capacity, but, 
restricted by their nature to a different aim, cannot be compared 
with the living forms created by the imagination in its active exer- 
cise; and his metrical verses are inferior to his prose. It is in the 
“Centaur” alone that he applies himself with consummate power to 
a theme external to himself—that he succeeds in revealing himself, in 
the true sense of the word, as an artist. 

Nothing can be more exquisite than Guérin’s descriptions of 
nature, vivified as they are by the emotion with which the contem- 
plation of nature never failed to inspire him; reproducing in words 
instinct with life not only her changing forms, but enshrining in 
those forms the universal spirit with which her whole being is ani- 
mated, His utterances are among the few that exist whose purity, 
whose sincerity is so unalloyed that they never fail to throw open 
the gates of the ideal—those mysterious portals that yield alone to 
the touch of genius or of love. His magical sentences imprison the 
voices, sweet and terrible, of the wind and of the ocean. They 
hold enthralled the broad beams of sunshine sweeping down from 
the blue vault of a southern atmosphere, catch the fragrance of the 
first flowers of Spring, and exhale the warm, soft moisture of her 
balmy breath, It is almost impossible to resist giving illustrations 
of his marvellous faculty, although we must be restrained by the 
disadvantage of following in the steps of two illustrious critics, 
both of whom have selected the fairest of the starry blossoms of the 
poet’s fancy to entwine with the immortal wreaths that they have 
woven for his brow. 

We open the book at random, but where could we find a grander 
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image than in the concluding lines of the first words presenting 
themselves to view. The diction of the phrase is somewhat marred 
by imperfect translation, but its picturesqueness and poetic power 
eannot be mistaken: 


19th (March).—Took a walk in the forest of Coétquen. Happened upon a place 
remarkable for its wildness. The wall descends with a sudden pitch into a little 
ravine, where a brook flows over a slaty bed, which gives its waters a blackish 
hue, disagreeable at first, but which ceases to be so when you have noted its 
harmony with the black trunks of the old oaks, the sombre verdure of the ivies, 
and its contrast with the white and glossy limbs of the birches. A strong north 
wind swept through the forest, and caused it to utter deep roarings. The trees, 
under the buffets of the wind, struggled like madmen. Through the branches 
we saw the clouds, flying rapidly in grotesque masses, and seeming lightly to 
graze the tops of the trees. This great, gloomy, floating vail showed rents here 
and there, through which glided a ray of sunshine that fell like a flash of 
lightning into the bosom of tlie forest. These sudden passages of light gave to 
the majestic depths of shade a haggard and weird aspect, like a smile on the lips 
of the dead. 

I have visited our primroses; each was bearing its little burden of snow and 
bending its head under the weight. These pretty flowers, so richly colored, pre- 
sented a charming effect under their white hoods. I saw whole tufts of them 
covered with a single block of snow; all these laughing flowers, thus vailed, and 
leaning the one against the other, seemed like a group of young girls overtaken 
by a shower and getting to shelter under a white apron. 

The hours of to-day have enchanted me. The sun, for the first time in many 
days, has shown himself in all his radiant beauty. He has unfolded the buds 
of the leaves and flowers, and awakened in my bosom a thousand tender thoughts. 

The clouds resume their light and graceful shapes, and sketch the blue with 
charming fancies. The woods have not yet their leaves, but they take on I 
know not what spirited and joyful air, which gives them an entirely new face. 
Everything is preparing for the great holiday of Nature. 

Every line written by Guérin during his stay at La Val is worth 
quoting. This we have Mr. Arnold’s authority for asserting. We 
will venture, therefore, upon a single extract, a picture of a January 
evening on the coast of Brittany: 

All the sky is covered over with gray clouds just silvered at the edges. The 
sun, who departed ‘a few minutes ago, has left behind him enough light to temper 
for a while the black shadows, and to soften down, as it were, the approach of 
night. The winds are hushed, and the tranquil ocean sends up to me, when I 
go out on the door-step to listen, only a melodious murmur which dies away in 

.the soul like a beautiful wave on the beach. The birds, the first to obey the 
nocturnal influence, make their way toward the woods, and you hear the rustle 
of their wings in the clouds. The copses which cover the whole hill-side of La 
Val, which all the daytime are alive with the chirp of the wren, the laughing 
whistle of the woodpecker, and the different notes of a multitude of birds, have 
no longer any sound in their paths and thickets, unless it be the prolonged high 
call of the blackbirds at play with one another and chasing one another, after 
all the other birds have their heads safe under their wings. The noise of man, 
always the last to be silent, dies gradually out over the face of the fields. 
The general murmur fades away, and one hears hardly a sound, excepting what 
comes from the villages and hamlets, in which, up till far in the night, there are 
cries of children and barking of dogs. Silence wraps me round; everything 
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seeks repose excepting this pen of mine, which perhaps disturbs the rest of some 
living atom asleep in a crease of my notebook, for it makes its light scratching 
as it puts down these idle thoughts. Let it stop, then! for all I write, have 
written, or shall write, will never be worth setting against the sleep of an atom. 


The chief interest that will always attach to Maurice de Guérin 
is that he was so purely a typical nature. The spectacle of the 
noblest powers clouded and destroyed by a too great preponderance 
of the lower faculties the world is familiar with. In him we see 
the rare and potent gifts of a richly-endowed organization rendered 
worse than useless, in a certain sense, since they conduced to the 
misery and not to the happiness of their possessor by a too un- 
alloyed intensity of spiritual power. The artist is he alone in whom 
these two forces, the spiritual and material, are harmoniously 
balanced. For if it is true that progress cannot be achieved until 
man’s material nature has been subdued, so is it also true that every 
step of human progress treads upon the grave of an ideal. The 
poet who cannot resign his dream of an infinite perfection, pursues 
a fatal meteor that lures him to destruction. The heart, insatiate 
of infinite affection, will forsake all human joys to drain at last the 
bitter cup of abandonment and martyrdom. Guérin’s sickness his 
friend Amédée René, in a poem that he dedicated to him, truly 
pronounced @ sickness for the infinite. Either from an inherent 
defect in his own temperament, or because unsustained by an 
atmosphere cultured enough to admit of the development of his 
genius, he failed to read the secret of his destiny. He failed, in 
the fine words of M. Sainte Beuve, to find his form. The force of 
inspiration that, if he could have given it expression, would have 
lifted him to the highest acme of happiness and success, was re- 
pressed within his own soul, and there, like a raging fire, consumed 
the life that it was intended to animate. 

The profound, philosophic interest that Guérin’s writings possess, 
depends upon his wonderful portrayal of the subtle, terrible phases 
of suffering endured by a mind out of harmony with itself and the 
world. He displays his genius quite as forcibly in recording his 
morbid mental experiences as in reproducing the magical phenomena 
of nature; and if we could surprise in them the cause of his misery, 
if in determining its cause we could suggest its alleviation, indicate 
the conditions in which it would have been possible for him, and for 
all organizations similarly gifted, to attain a more complete and 
harmonious development, then indeed we should extract from 
Guérin’s journal the sweetest and subtlest essence that it is waiting 
to exhale. 

Want of space will prevent us from carrying out this purpose; 
but the question is one that cannot fail to be considered. The 
mystery of the misery, the failure, the waste in individual lives, will 
never be solved until the relations of the individual to the mass 
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have been more clearly determined ; until the law of the unity of 
the race—a law subjecting all minds to general disturbing influences, 
from which they suffer exactly in proportion to their delicacy, their 
subtle complexity—has been acknowledged not alone as an abstract 
proposition, but as a principle by which life is to be guided. The 
time will come when society will awaken to the wisdom of pro- 
moting the freest development of natures that hitherto have been 
almost inevitably dwarfed and distorted by inexorable conditions, 
No longer content to cherish, with pathetic inconsistency, the frag- 
mentary, incomplete, painful utterances of thwarted, suffering 
genius, it will demand from those who possess this high gift the 
grandest achievements of which it renders them capable. And 
then, and not until then, we shall learn why it was that Guérin died 
at twenty-nine, after a life of painful repression, instead of a career 
of triumphant achievement. Why Shelley, in spite of his intense 
intellectual activity, was pursued by the dreary sense of an infinite 
abandonment that made life a burden to him. Why, in the case of 
Keats, who died too soon to become entangled in the labyrinth that 
separates the two worlds of the real and ideal in which Guérin was 
lost and wandered hopeless forever, Nature, in the supreme loss 
of his death, should even more fatally have contradicted her own 
designs. 

At present it will be enough to remark that we are not without 
some compensation, even when the promise of rare and exquisite 
gifts has been most disastrously forfeited. A more developed 
society than that in which they lived, would have demanded from 
Keats, and from Guérin, a full expression of their highest powers; 
and in the absence of their own nobler achievements we would not 
give the fleeting fragments in which their lives are recorded in lieu 
of the most harmonious and symmetrical productions of other minds, 
Perhaps through the very morbid intensity that prevented them 
from attaining a calmer maturity, in wild moments of ecstasy, they 
pressed nearer to the heart of nature, from the infinite, which was 
indeed their home, they caught snatches of an all-pervading har- 
mony that will never lose their charm. 

Maurice de Guérin achieved little, but his name will never be 
forgotten, It is the quality and not the quantity of his work that 
causes the artist to be acknowledged; and this, as the world pro- 
, gresses in delicacy of discrimination, will become more and more 
the case. He will be remembered for what he was rather than for 
what he did; but he will be known for what he was, because upon 
all that he did was stamped the image of his soul. 

Virernta VauGuan, 
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I. 
IN AMBUSH. 
EVEN hawks in dismal disarray, 
Across a sky of slaty gray 
Just dusking with the dusking day. 


The sun low down, and almost hid 
Beneath a vapory, dull lid, 
Over against a pyramid. 


One cluster of incessant green, 
Three slender palms that tower and lean— 
A crouching sentinel between : 


No hissing breath upon the lip— 
No stir in poiséd knee and hip— 
No quiver from the finger tip— 


But pointing from the fatal lair, 
The lithe wrist glued about the bare, 
Bright, gleaming rifle’s livid glare. 


And slow, with wearisome, slow limb, 
A caravan approaching him 
With fringe of shadows long and slim. 


IT. 
ABROAD. 
A sxy of glimmering, cool steel 
But barely serving to reveal 
The desert where the camels kneel. 


An awkward buzzard on the wing, 
Above, one star in filmy ring, 
While lower, hawks are hovering 


By pots of delicate, spiced flesh— 
Abundant fruits in silken mesh— 
And jars of oils and olives fresh— 


And costly vestments of the Khan 
Despoiled, with bloody horse and man, 
The remnants of a caravan. 


Against the sky-rim silvery, 
One motionless, tall cocoa-tree, 
And pyramids in angles three. 


And yonder, where the morning lowers, 
The fleet-winged, flying horseman scours 
Toward Ghizeh and her shining towers. 
CHARLES WARREN STopDARD. 
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—— Tue Nebulous Person heard a cry around and about his house. A 
vague, mysterious cry, which came he knew not whence, and meant he knew 
not what. But at intervals of about a week he heard this sound in the air, 
“ Ah-ooh—ugh-ugh! Ah-ooh—ugh-ugh!”—a prolonged, dolorous cry. He 
doubted whether it might not be the disembodied spirit of some Manhattan 
Indian, whose wigwam and squaw had occupied the spot on which the nebu- 
lous person had placed his house and wife. The sound had not been heard 
for many days, when the person, standing at a ground-floor window early in 
the day, was aware of the presence of another person, not nebulous, who 
stood before him in the street, having a large bag, a hooked nose, and the 
serenity and graciousness of a demigod. This person asked, “ Have you any 
old closh for sale?” “No,” was the reply. “Give you de besht braice,”— 
with an air somewhat as if conferring a kingdom upon a beloved and trusted 
vassal. The nebulous person explained that, not being a member of the Legis- 
lature, or of the lobby, a street-railway stockholder, a sewing-machine man, 
or a Wall Street broker, he had to wear his old clothes himself. Whereupon 
the person with the nose and the bag dismissed him with a graciousness that 
surpasses description, and shuffled softly away. But as he vanished the old 
familiar sound arose: “ Ah-ooh—ugh-ugh! Ah-ooh—ugh-ugh!” which then 
the nebulous person discovered to mean, Any old clothes! Any old clothes! 

Mr. Winwoop Reanpe’s letter about Mr. Swinburne, the author of 
“ Atalanta” and “Laus Veneris,” gave some interesting details as to the new 
poet’s personal habits ; but its starting point, and, we are inclined to think, its 
goal—the information that Mr. Swinburne does not belong to the upper 
middle class in England, and that he does not look like young men who may 
be found in New England colleges—was mere superfluity to say the least, as 
superfluous as Mr. Swinburne’s own intimation that he is not obliged to 
write for money. We were quite aware that Mr. Swinburne is the son of 
Admiral Swinburne and of Lady Jane Ashburnham, for we spoke by author- 
ity; and knowing this, we regarded and still regard the poet as belonging to 
the upper middle class. He can go to Court and is not obliged to write for 
money (we wish he were, for there might some glorious work be got out of 
him); but that is true of many of the class in question, which trenches so 
closely upon the inferior ranks of the aristocracy that it is very difficult to 
draw the line of demarkation between them. As to Mr. Swinburne’s resem- 
blance to young New Englanders, we repeat that the resemblance exists: 
others have also noticed what indeed is hardly worthy of much remark ; for 
it would be strange if such similarity of feature were not common among men 
of the same race. Yankee lads, it is true, have usually more strength in their 
faces than this young poet’s shows; but he is exceptional in this respect 
among young Englishmen. Our remarks were made with a photograph 
before us, and also a head, taken in another position, which was published in 
the London “ Pictorial News,” and which was reproduced two or three weeks 
ago in “ Harper's Weekly,” where any one may find in it a verification of our 
judgment. Of the class ts which Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Reade seem to be 
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so anxious that it should be known that he belongs, we have had the pleasure 
of knowing some members, some of them of a higher rank than Mr. Swin- 
burne’s grandfather, and very sensible, pleasant, well-bred peopie, in general, 
they were. But notable among their traits was a disposition to economy and 
thrift whenever a shilling was to be gained or saved. They were not averse 
to earning money or afraid of being thought to look like Yankees. The con- 
cern in these respects on Mr. Swinburne’s account savors not a little of 
cockneyism and snobbishness. 

—— Ir is said that among the specimens of American art and industry 
which have been sent to the Paris Exhibition is a complete set of United 
States coins. We are sorry that this has been done, and are entirely at loss 
to understand the motive of the officers of the mint in making such an exhi- 
bition of their workmanship. They must be acquainted with the coinage of 
other nations; and if they are so, and are also qualified judges of their own 
art, they must know that our coins, whether in the design or the sinking of 
the die, are the poorest and the meanest among those of all civilized nations, 
They do not look like coins, but rather like poor medals or tokens. In 
respect to design they have steadily depreciated since the beginning of the 
present century; and in workmanship they have not materially improved. 
The dollars, half dollars and quarter dollars of 1800 to 1805 are the best coins 
we have yet produced. A great deterioration ih design took place when the 
sitting figure of Liberty was substituted for the head, and the naturalistic 
eagle for the heraldic eagle. Naturalistic treatment is entirely out of place 
in decorative art. Even in architecture it is barely tolerable, and in no 
department of art is it so incongruous as in medallurgy. But we have little 
to do with coins now-a-days, and that little is very annoying. Our small 
coinage is very inconvenient, and chief among its pests is the lately issued 
five-cent piece, which has already come to be shunned by everybody. There 
is hardly one of us that has not again and again paid away this coin for a 
cent, from which in the night-time it is quite undistinguishable. The small 
coins and the filthy and ragged five and ten-cent fractional currency are now 
chief among the little miseries of our daily life. The remedy is easy, and as 
the members of Congress are good boys and read their GALAXxy, we will point 
out this remedy. It is simply to withdraw the two-cent and especially the 
five-cent pieces, and the five-cent and ten-cent shinplasters, and then to coin 
a ten-cent piece of the alloy now used for the half dime. We should then 
have the cent, the three-cent piece (a very pretty and convenient coin) and a 
ten-cent piece which could not be mistaken for any other. With these all 
desired combinations from one cent to twenty-five could be conveniently 
made, and we should have only quarter-dollar and half-dollar notes; at 
which all men, and all women too, would much rejoice. 

—— WE are daily illustrating the truths that no maxim of political econ- 
omy is of universal application, and that there is no good law that cannot be 
perverted to bad uses. The principle of association and combined effort is at 
the bottom of most of the widespread prosperity of the present generation. 
Indeed it is urged, and with reason, that economical organization on this 
principle will enable the poorest people to begin their rise out of squalor into 
comfort, and to acquire, meantime, competency, and finally wealth. Hence 
we have associations and companies for everything. There is even a Milking 
Machine Company, to which we should think the calves, if not the cows, 
would object ; and if not they, at least the thick-booted Irishmen who in this 
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generation have taken the place of the milkmaids of our fathers’ days. Our 
very kindling wood is brought to us by the agent of a company, the cartman 
being probably an influential stockholder. On all sides we are brought in 
contact with the working of this principle of associated labor and capital. 
But in one way it touches us sorely. That which was devised for the pro- 
tection and the advancement of the individual has become a means of his op- 
pression. For our associations and companies combine themselves into 
companies and associations which work against the public. For instance, the 
omnibus companies and the express companies have united under a sort of 
federal government, which manages all affairs in which they have.a common 
interest. This plan saves much money both in salaries and in purchases, 
which is all very well; but it also deprives the public of the advantage of 
competition, which is very ill, The Consolidated Stage Company declare that 
fare shall be ten cents, and no member of the company can adopt a lower rate 
without being ejected from the association, and losing the advantages which 
membership confers. Hence the federation becomes in fact a gigantic mo- 
nopoly, which preys upon the public. So with the express, and, in some 
degree, with the railway companies. Here is a problem for the study of 
legislators ; for the evil is growing day by day. These federations do all in 
their power—their power is great—to prevent the establishment of inde- 
pendent companies. If they cannot buy them up, they break them down. 
The latter they are able to do from their organized power and their wide- 
spread connections and influence. The public is the victim. It may become 
necessary to limit the range of association, and to make the combination of 
incorporated companies illegal. 

—— Tue lack of clubs in the cities of the United States has always been 
remarked by European travellers. Until within a few years past there have 
been but three clubs of any note in New York, and in all our principal cities 
together not half a score. Of late a few additions in name at least have been 
made to these, and thereupon the “ Pall Mall Gazette,” one of the ablest and 
best informed of the London papers, makes some remarks which show how 
very far even the most intelligent British writers are yet from comprehending 
our social traits and characteristics. What the “ Pall Mall Gazette” calls 
this “rapid development of club-life,” it regards as evidence of one of the 
various changes which the American character is now undergoing. It declares 
quite justly that “the genuine States-Man” has hitherto been “one of the 
most unclubable of human beings.” But forgetting the old judge’s counsel to 
the newly appointed and unlearned judge—to give his decisions but not to 
give his reasons—the “ Pall Mall” goes on to exhibit its ignorance after this 
notable fashion. Starting from the sound general position that only a very 
superficial observer could suppose that a passion for living in hotels was 
akin to the taste for congregating in clubs, the writer makes this special 
application: “ Men and women live in the superb hotels of New York because 
the men are too eager in business to care for the life of a home, and because 
the women share their husbands’ love of publicity, and add to it all their own 
love of show and splendor in dress.” Very pretty and sententious indeed, 
with the slight drawback that it is not true. Our men are eager, too eager, 
in business, and our women—singular among their sex—are much absorbed 
by love of show and splendor in dress ; but the hitch in the argument, as we 
all know, is that, eager as the former are in business and the latter in display, 
they do not live in hotels. New York has many large hotels because from its 
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position as the centre of communication between the different parts of this 
continent, and as the chief recipient in the country of European commerce 
and travel, it is filled with a floating population composed of people who 
arrive there intending to spend from one day to three months. Brooklyn, 
which is as much a part of New York as Westminster is of London, and 
which contains 250,000 inhabitants, is almost without hotels, and is a solid 
mass of dwelling-houses, in which last particular, by the way, it is a mere 
counterpart of New York where the latter is not given up to commerce and 
to travellers. All these square miles are filled with private dwelling- 
houses—homes. For the chief reason why our business men are so eager 
in their pursuit of money is that they wish to provide for their fam- 
ilies such homes and such social enjoyment as will ensure their com- 
fort and please their tastes. The trouble is that they wish to lodge 
them too luxuriously and to make their social pleasures too gay and ex- 
pensive. Every young man of business wants to make his fortune, and 
really expects to do it, in about five years, and then to put his wife and 
her babies into a little palace of a home twenty-five feet by sixty. This is 
why he is so eager. In his striving for the elegant home of the future, he 
becomes neglectful of the real delights offered him by the less luxurious home 
of the present. Years glide, or rather rush by him, and, although he is pros- 
perous, he does not make the fortune in five years, or perhaps even in ten or 
fifteen. His wife “ does society” for him, except when he goes with her to a 
great party, where people meet—the ladies to look at each other’s toilets, the 
gentlemen to be bored and eat supper. For the real delights of social inter- 
course, which are only to be enjoyed in small assemblies in which the tone is 
sociable, he has little time or inclination, whether it is to be had at a private 
house or aclub. He lives his hard, dry, money-getting life, unbroken except 
by an occasional party or visit to the theatre, with perhaps a regular Satur- 
day-to-Monday visit to his family during the Summier at a sea-side hotel ; and 
with his fortune not yet quite made, all at once he learns from his wife that 
Angelica is sixteen and ought to have some society. Whereupon all the time 
he has for society is spent in Angelica’s interests, and he works the harder for 
her and for the display which she occasions. This is the life of the great 
mass of our commercial and professional men; and this being their life, they 
have no time for clubs. As to hotels, they rarely enter them except as tray- 
ellers. Residents of New York don’t live in New York hotels, which are 
filled with mere birds of passage. Neither do they congregate in clubs, for 
the impulses to club life are almost unfelt among them. Our character has 
undergone no essential change in this respect. We have lost none of our 
passion for living in hotels, for we never had it; we have lost none of our 
love of home, for that is an ineradicable part of our nature; and we have 
acquired no greater taste for club life, in spite of the establishment of three 
new clubs in New York within the last four years. For, of the seven well- 
known clubs of New York, only three are really clubs in the social sense of 
the word. A club is properiy an association of men of the same or nearly 
the same social tastes, habits and position for informal sociable intercourse. 
The club-house is a place where they dine together, meet for haif an hour's 
talk over a cigar and the newspapers—a place which they make their ren- 
dezvous and haunt, where they learn, and help to make, the public opinion of 
their world. To the existence of a real club, a large circle of men who do 
not go home at night fagged out with daily work for bread and butter is 
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absolutely necessary. The tone of the club may be political, literary, com- 
mercial or artistic; but unless it has the before-named qualifications, although 
it may be a very useful institution, it is not a club. For instance, the Union 
League Club of New York is, in no proper sense of the word, aclub. It is 
a mere political association of men whose personal tastes and social habits 
and associations are as wide asunder as the poles. It is as purely a political 
machine, as the Empire Club was, or is; with which, of course, on any other 
grounds, we should not think of comparing it. On the contrary, the Man- 
hattan Club, although it has a very distinct political tone, is still a club 
proper to all intents and purposes. The Century is hardly a club, but is 
rather an association of literary men and artists, with their admirers; the 
artists dominating in the association. The Athenwum has passed through 
some vicissitudes, from which let us hope that it will issue the model club for 
men of culture, which it was intended to be by its founders. What most of 
our so-called clubs lack is that daily and nightly assembling, in knots of twos 
and threes and half dozens, of the club members for sociable talk over the 
affairs of the day, which is the great object of the establishment of clubs, the 
sine qué non of club existence. The University Club is too young yet to be 
judged, but (excepting, perhaps, the Manhattan) the old Union Club and the 
New York Club are the only real clubs in the city of New York; and so far 
are they from being exponents of a change which our national character is 
undergoing, that the younger of them is twenty years old. The truth is, that 
our hard-working lives and our Anglo-Saxon love of home and individual 
reserve have combined to render us thus far an unclubable people. But we 
may change in this respect in the next generation. 

THE readers, or at least some of the readers, of one of the most prom- 
inent newspapers in the country must have been surprised the other day at 
its declaration in the course of an article upon Petroleum Nasby that 
Shakespeare had no humor. Wit he was allowed, but humor he was denied. 
Now, wit he certainly had in the eminent degree in which he seems to have 
possessed all intellectual qualities; but in humor he is not only peerless, but 
he seems first to have shown the world a pure and genuine humor. None of 
his predecessors had it—we will not say in his quantity, but of his quality— 
and since his day no man has developed a humor like his, which is not bur- 
lesque or fantastic, which seems to touch quite as much our moral as our 
intellectual nature, and which, from its exceeding delicacy and purity, is 
perennial in charm. It is wonderful that a writer who could appreciate humor 
should deny its possession by Shakespeare; but if he really thought what he 
said, he is to be honored for his candor. The interests of literature are not 
injured but rather served when doubts like this are uttered with a freedom 
which is not flippancy. Much is to be forgiven to any man who is true to his 
intellectual convictions in the face of the opinion of the multitude, practising, 
in this country, the rarest of the virtues, and one the lack of which is one 
of the greatest blemishes in our national character. What do we mean by 
humor? It is, of all qualities, the most difficult of definition. It exists in 
perfection in Pitt’s reply to the man who, applying in Napoleon’s time for a 
colonelcy in the county militia, on receiving his commission, said, interroga- 
tively, “ I suppose we shall not be ordered out of the country?” “ Except 
in case of invasion,” was the Minister's reply, which has been appropriated 
and made to do recent duty on this side of the water. The humor of this 
reply is the result of the suggestion of a combination of absurdities under 
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the semblance of a grave reason. It implies the utter incompetence of the corps 
and its commander for the very purpose for which they were organized; it 
hints a discovery of the commander’s cowardice while he is seeking a military 
commission ; it announces that the pretended defenders of the country are to 
be sent away at the very time when defence is needed; and it does this while 
seeming at the first blush to assert the contrary. It is like Lamb’s reply to 
the India House Director’s reproach, that he came down to the office very 
late in the morning—“ b-b-but I g-g-go away very early in the afternoon.” 
In neither of these speeches is there anything of the fancy, the sparkle or the 
ingenuity of wit. The effect is produced by a gentle and whimsical absurdity 
which is pregnant with meaning, as when Irving says of the inn where Rip 
Van Winkle drank, that it was “the resort of the sages, philosophers and 
other idle people of the village.” This is humor; and in effects which are of 
the sort thus produced, Shakespeare is richer than any other writer. His 
humor is not manifested only in the speeches of his professedly humorous 
personages, Falstaff, Dogberry, Bottom and the like ; it pervades his dramas, 
and some of his most humorous touches are made through the instrumentality 
of very insignificant personages—say rather unimportant personages, for 
which of them is insignificant? In “ Henry the Fifth,” on the eve of a bat- 
tle, a boy who waits on Bardolph breaks out, “ Would I were in an ale-house 
in London; I would give all my fame for a pot of ale and safety.” The 
making safety. an appendage or supplement to a pot of ale, and the implica- 
tion conveyed in the words “all my fame,” that more distinguished personages 
had the same yearning with the boy, are exquisitely humorous; but there is in 
the speech not a spark of wit. Of Dogberry, with his instruction to the watch, 
that they are to “comprehend all vagrom men;” his dogma that “to be a 
well-favored man is the gift of God, but that reading and writing come by 
nature ;” his exhortation to his men to let. their reading and writing appear 
when there is no need of such vanity, and his assurance to Leonato, who tells 
him that he is tedious, “ were I as tedious as a king, I could find it in my 
heart to bestow it all of your worship ””"—what need to say one word in this 
regard? He does not make a witty speech throughout the play, but he is 
one of the most humorous personages ever created. And there is this differ- 
ence between wit and humor in their manifestations : that humor may appear 
either with or without the apparent design of the personage in whose mouth 
it is placed, but wit must be the result of the manifest purpose of the speaker. 
Dogberry makes an absurd and laughable blunder in taking “ tedious” to mean 
something very fine, and Ae is quite unconscious of the sharp edge his blunt 
wit turns against royalty. The second part of “Henry the Fourth” contains 
some of Shakespeare’s finest humor. Falstaff, disputing, says to an attend- 
ant that, setting his knighthood and his soldiership aside, he had lied in his 
throat if he had said so and so. The attendant, who sees through the fat 
knight, replies, begging him to set the knighthood and soldiership aside and 
give him leave to say that he did lie in his throat, when Falstaff breaks forth, 
“T give thee leave to tell me so? I lay aside that which grows to me? If 
thou get’st any leave of me, hang me; if thou takest leave, thou wert better 
be hanged.” His whole dispute with the Chief Justice who undertakes to 
reprove him for his evil courses is full of humor, without a single pass of the 
tongue-fence of wit; and what could be more humorous than his complaint 
on discovering that his purse contains seven groats and two pence? “I can 
get no remedy against this consumption of the purse; borrowing only lingers 
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and lingers it out, but the disease is incurable.” What, indeed, except his 
taking the Chief Justice aside when Dame Quickly is pouring out her com- 
plaints, and saying solemnly, “ My lord, this is a poor mad soul, and she says 
up and down the town that her eldest son is like you.” Matchless impu- 
dence, made charming to us by its exquisite fun! Prince Hal’s humor is as 
fine, although not as constantly manifested as Falstaff's; and it is 
always the humor of a gentleman. Nothing of this kind could be 
finer than his speech in which he declares that his appetite could not have 
been princely begotten because he remembers the poor creature, small beer, 
and goes on to tell his roystering companion Poins that it is a disgrace to 
him, the prince, to remember Poins’ name or to know his face to-morrow, 
“or to take note how many pair of silk stockings thou hast, viz.: these and 
those that were thy peach-coloured ones? or to bear the inventory of thy 
shirts, as one for superfluity and one other for use?” The “ were,” and the 


putting of the superfluous before the useful—this is not wit but humor: . 


Pistol’s speeches have humor of a coarser kind. His outcry upon “ Caesars, 
Cannibals, and Trojan Greeks,” and the like blunders with which his talk is 
larded, opened a mine of humor which has since been worked by many 
writers. In this single trait of Pistol’s character Sheridan found all that 
makes Mrs. Malaprop, and Mrs. Malaprop’s ceaseless echo, Mrs. Partington. 
His heroics—mock to us but real to him in purpose—“ shall we have incision, 
shall we imbrue?”—these were mere satirical sidecuts at Shakespeare’s con- 
t»mporaries, Marlowe and the rest; but they have. served to set up many a 
dramatist in the traits by which alone he distinguished an important person- 
age. But what need of setting forth the richness, the delicacy, and the spon- 
taneousness of Shakespeare’s humor, in which single trait of his genius even 
Cervantes falls far behind him. Yet'when a leading journal in an elaborate 
article upon American humor can deny humor to the greatest humorist in 
literature, it is well for us who hold to the old creed to give a reason for the 
faith that is in us. 
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